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EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE, 
In the senate of the United States— February 13. 

Mr. Calhoun said, the question involved in the 3d section of 
the bill, whether the power to dismiss an officer of the govern- 
ment can be controled or regulated by congress, or is under the 
exclusive and unlimited control of the president, is no ordinary 
question, which may be decided either way, without materially 
affecting the character and practical operation of the govern- 
ment. Itis on the contrary a great and fundamental questioa 
on the decision of which will materially depend the tact, whe 
ther this government shall prove to be what those who framed 
it supposed it was—a free, popular and republican government, 
ora monarchy in disguise. 

This important question, said Mr. C. has been very fully and 
ably discussed by those who have preceded me on the side I in- 
tend to advocate. It is not my intention to repeat their argu- 
ments, nor to enforce them by additional illustration. | pro- 
pose to confine invself to a single point of view, but that point 
1 hold to be decisive of the question. 

If the power to dismias is possessed by the executive, he must 
hold it in one of two modes: either by an express grant of the 
power by the constitution, of as a power necessary and proper 
to execute some power expressly granted by that instrument. 
All the powers under the constitution may be classed under one 
or the other of these heads; there is no intermediate class. The 
first question then is, has the president the power in question 
by auy express grant in the constitution? He who affirms that 
he has, is bound to show it. That instrument is in the hands 
of every member; the portion containing the delegation of pow- 
er to the president is short. It is comprised in a few sentences. 
l ask the senators to open the constitution, to examine it, and 
to find, if they can, any authority given to the president to dis 
miss a public officer. Nonesuch can be found; the constitu- 
tion has been caretully examined, and no one pretends to have 
found such a grant. Well then, as there is none such, if it ex- 
ists at all, it must exist as a power necessary and proper to exe- 
cute some granted power; but if it exists in that character, it 
belongs to congress aud not to the executive. I[ venture not 
this asseruon hastily; 1 speak on the authority of the constitu- 
tion itself}; the express and unequivocal authority which cannot 
be denied nor contradicted. Hear what that sacred instrument 
says: **Congress shall ave power to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers”? (those granted to congress itself), ‘‘and all other 
powers vested by this constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or office thereof.??) Mark 
the fullness of the expression. Congress shall have power to 
make all laws, not only to carry into effect the powers express- 
ly delegated to itself, but those delegated to the government, or 
any department or office thereof; and of course comprehends 
the power to pass laws necessary and proper to carry into effect 
the powers expressly granted to the executive department. It 
follows of course, to whatever express grant of power to the 
executive the power of dismissal may be supposed to attach, 
whether to that of seeing the law faithfally executed, or to the 
still more comprehensive grant, as contended for by some, vest- 
ing executive powers in the president, the mere fact that it is a 
power appertenant to another power, and necessary to carry it 
into effect, transfers it, by the provisions of the constitution cit- 
ed, from the executive to congress, and places it under the con- 
trol of congress, to be reguiated in the manner which it may 
judge best. If there be truth in reasoning on political subjects, 
the conclusion at which [ have asrived cannot be resisted. 1 
would entreat gentlemen who are opposed to me, said Mr. C. to 
pause and reflect, and to point out if possible the slightest flaw 
im the argument, or to find a peg on which to hang a doubt. 
Can they deny that all powers under the constitution are either 
powers specifically granted, or powers necessary and proper to 
carry such into execution? Can it be said that there are inhe- 
rent powers comprehended in neither of these classes, and ex- 
isting by a sort of divine right in the government? The senator 
from New York, (Mr. Wright), attempted to establish some 
such position, but the moment that my colleague touched it 
With the spear of truth, he (Mr. W.) shrunk from the deformity 
of his own conception. Orcan it be asserted that there are 
powers derived from obligations higher than the constitution it- 
relf? The very intimation of such a source of power hurled 
from office the’predecessor of the present incumbent. But if it 
eannot be denied that all the powers under the constitution are 
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acknowledged, as it is on all sides, that the power of dismissal 
is not specifically granted by the constituiion, it follows, by ir- 
resistible and a necessary Consequence, that the power belongs 
not to the executive but to congress, to be regulated and con- 
troled at its pleasure. 

! would be gratified, said Mr. C. that any one who entertains 
an Opposite Opinion would attempt to refute this argument, and 
to point out Wherein it is defective; and such perfect confidence 
do | feel in its soundness, that | will yield the fluor to any se- 
nator who may rise and say that he is prepared to refute it. 

{Here Mr. T'allmadge, from New York, rose, and said that he 
Was not satisfied with the argument, and would attempt to show 
its error. Mr. C. sat down, for the purpose of giving bim an 
opportunity; when Mr. 'T’. began a formal speech on the sub- 
ject generally, without attempting to meet Mr. C’s argument, 
When the latter rose and said, that Mr. T. had mistaken him; 
that he did not yield the floor for the purpose of enabling Mr. 
T’. to make a speech, but to enable him to refute the argument 
which Mr. C. had advanced; and thatif Mr. 'T. was not pre- 
pared to do so, he (Mr. C.) would proceed in the write 

Mr. Calhoun proceeded, and said: The argument on which I 
have relied has been alluded to by the senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. White) and my friend from Kentucky, who sits before 
me, (Mr. Bibb) and the senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Grundy), 
whom [ am sorry not to seein his place, attempted a reply. 
He objected to the argument, on the ground that the construe- 
tion putupon the clause of the constitution which has been 
quoted, would divest the president of a power expressly grant- 
ed him by the constitution. I must, said Mr. C. express my 
amazement, that One so clear sighted, and so capable of appre- 
ciating the just force of an argument, would give such an an- 
swer. Were the power of dismissal a granted power, the ar- 
gument would be sound; but, as it is not, to contend that the 
construction would divest him of the power, is an assumption 
without the slightest foundation to sustain it. It is his con- 
struction, in fact, which divests congress of an expressly grant- 
ed power, and not ours, which divests the president. By his 
he would take trom congress the authority expressly granted of 
passing all laws necessary and proper to carry into effect the 
granted powers, under the pretext that the exercise of sucha 
power, on the part of congress, would divest the executive of a 
power nowhere granted in the constitution. 


I feel, said Mr. C. that I must appear to repeat unnecessarily 
what of itself is so clear and simple as to require no illustration; 
but [ know the obstinacy of party feeling and preconceived opi- 
nions, and with what difficulty they yield to the clearest demon- 
stration. Nothing can overthrow them but repeated blows. 

Such, said Mr. C. are the arguments by which I have been 
forced to conclude, that the power of dismissing is not lodged 
in the president, but is subject to be controlled and regulated 
by congress. I say forced because I have been compelled to 
the conclusion in spite of my previous impression. Relying 
upon the early decision of the question, and the long acqui- 
escence in that decision, I had conciuded without examination 
that the decision bad not been disturbed, because it rested upon 
principles two clear and strong to admit of doubt. I remained 
passively under this impression until it became necessary, dur- 
ing the last session, to examine the question, when I took up 
the discussion of °98, with the expectation of having my gh 
ous impressions confirmed. The resnit was different. twas 
struck, on reading the debate, with the superiority of the argu- 
ment of those who contended that the power was not vested by 
the constitution in the executive. ‘To me they appeared to be 
far more statesinan like than the opposite arguments, and par- 
take much more of the spiritof prophecy. After reading this 
debate, I turned to the constitution, which I read with care in 
reference to the subject discussed, when for the first time I was 
struck with the full force of the clause which I have quoted, 
and which, in my opinion, forever settled the controversy. 

I will now, said Mr. C. proceed to consider what will be the 
effect on the operation of the system under the construction 
which I have given. In the first place it would put down all 
discretionary power, and convert the government into what the 
framers intended it should be—a government of laws and not 
of discretion. If the construction be established, no officer, 
from the president to the constable, and from the chief justice 
to the lowest judicial officer, could exercise any power but 
what is expressly granted by the constitution, or by some act of 
congress; and thus that which in a free state is most odious and 
dangerous of all things—the discretionary powers of those who 
are charged with the execution of the laws—will be Se 
suppressed, and the dominion of the laws be fully established. 

i would, in the next place, unite, harmonize and blend inte 
one whole all the powers of the government, and prevent that 
perpetual and dangerous conflict which would necessarily exist 
betweem the departments of this government under the oppo- 
Permit each depariment to judge of the ex- 
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tent of its own powers, and to assume the right to exercise all 
powers which it may deem necessary and proper to execute the 
powers granted to it, and who does not see that in fact the go- 
vernment would consist of three independent, separate and 
conflicting departments; without any common point of union, 
instead of one united authority controling the whole? Nor 
would it be difficuit to see it what this contest between con- 
theting departments would termmate. The executive must 
prevail over the other departments. Wiathout its concurrence 
the action of the other departments are Miopuotent; neither the 
decrees of the court vor the acts of Congress can be executed 
but through the executive authority; and if the president be 
permitted to assume whatever power le may deem to be ap- 
pertenaut to lis granted powers, and to decide according to hits 
will and pleasure, and on his own responsibility, Whether the 
decision of the court or the acts of congress are or are not. com 
sistent with the rights which he may arrogate to himself, it ts 
impossible not to see that the authority of the legislative and 
judicial departments would ve under his coutrol. Nor is it dil- 
ficult to see that, if he may add the power of disinissal to that 
of appointment, and Uhus assert unlimited control ever all who 
hold office, he would find but little difficulty in maintaining 
himselt in the most extravagant assuinption of power. We are 
not Wiihoult experience on this subject. ‘T’o what but to the 
faise and dapgerous doctrine against which. L am contending, 
and into which the present chief magistrate has fallen, are we 
te attribute the frequent conflicts between the executive and 
the other departments of the government, and which so strong- 
ly ilustrates the truth of whieh Il have stated. Under the op- 
posite and true view of our system all these dangerous jars and 
conflicts would cease. It unites the whole into one, and the 
legislative becomes, as it ouglit to be, the centre of the system, 
the stuiwach and the brain, into Which all is taken, digested and 
assimilated, and by which the action of the whole is regulated 
by a common intelligence; and this without destroying the dis- 
tinct and independent functions of the parts. Each is left in 
possession of the powers expressly granted by the constitution, 
and which may be executed without the aid of the legislative 
department, and in the exercise of which there is no possibility 
of coming into conflict with the other departments; while all dis- 
cretionary power necessary to execute those grauted, 2nd in the 
exercise of which the separate departments would necessarily 
come into conflict, are by a wise aud beautiful provision of the 
coustitution transterred to congress, to be exercised svlely ac- 
cording to its discretion, and thus avoiding, as far as the depart- 
ments of the government are concerned, the possibility of colli- 
sion between the parts. By a provision no less wise, this union 
of power in congress is so regulated as to prevent the legislative 
from absorbing the other departments of the government. To 
guard the executive against encroachments of congress, the 
president is raised from his mere ministerial functions to a par- 
ticipation in the enactment of laws. By a provision in ale con- 
stitution, his approval is required to the acts of congress; and 
his veto, given him a3 a shield to protect him agaimst the en | 
croachinent of the legislative department, can arrest the acts of 
congress, unless passed by two-thirds of both houses. And 
here, let me say, that | cannot concur in the resolution offered 
by my friend from Maryland, (Mr. Kent), which proposes to 
divest the executive of his veto. I hold it to be indispensable; 
mainly on the ground that the constitution has vested in con- 
gress the high discretionary power under consideration, which, 
but for the veto, however necessary for the barmony and unity 
of the government, might prove destructive to the independence 
of the president. He must, indeed, be a most feeble and in- 
competent chief magistrate if, aided by the veto, he would not 
have sufficient influence to protect his necessary powers against 
the encroachments of congress. Nor is the judiciary left with- 
out ample protection against the encroachments of congress: 
The independent tenure by which the judges hold their office, 
and the right of the court to pronounce when a case comes be 
fore them upon the constitutionality of the acts of congress, as 
far at least as the other departinents are concerned, affords to 
the judiciary an ample protection. Thus all the departments 
are united in one, so as to constitute a single government, in. 
stead of three distinct, separate and conflicting departments, 
without impairing their separate and distinct functions, while, 
at — time, the peace and harmony of the whole are pre- 
served. 


There remains, said Mr. C. to be noticed another consequence 
not less important. The construction for which 1 contend 
strikes at the root of that dangerous control which the president 
would have over all who hold office, if the power of appointing 
and removal without limitation or restriction were united in 
him. Letus not be deceived by names. The power in ques- 
tion is too great fora chief magistrate of a free state. It is 
in its nature an imperial power, and, if he be permitted to ex- 
ercise it, his authority must become as absolute as that of the 
autocrat of all the Russias. To give him the power to dismiss, 
at his will and pleasure, without limitation or control, is to give 
him an absolute and unlimited control over the subsistence of 
almost all who hold office under government. Let him have 
the power, and the sixty thousand who now hold employment 
under government would become dependent upon him for the 
means of existence. Of that vast multitude, { may venture to 
assert that there are very few whose subsistence does not more 
or less depend upon their public employment. Who does not 
see that a power so unlimited and despotic over this great and 
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compose it, and to convert them into the supple and Willing 
instruments of him who wields it? And here let me remark 
suid Mr. ©. thatl have been unfairly represented in reference 
to this point. I have been charged to assert that the whole body 
uf officeholders are corrupt, debased and subservient: with 
what views, those whe made this charge can best explain, | 
have made bo such assertion, uor could it with truth be made, 
I know that there are niany virtuous and bigh minded citizens 
who hold public office; but it is not, theretore, the less true 
hat the tendency of the power of dismissal is such as | have 
attributed to it; and thatif ihe power be tett unqualified, ang 
the practice be Continued as it has of late, the result musi be 
the complete corrdption aud debasement of those in public en. 
ploy. What, Mr. C. asked, bas b@en that powertul cause that 
has Wrought that Wonderiul change Which history teaches ys 
has Occurred at Ciflerent periods im the character of nations 
Wiat has bowed down that bigh, generous and ehivalrous fee}. 
ig; thatindependent and proud spirit which characterized yj] 
free states iv rising from the barbarous to the civilized condi. 
tion; aud winch finally converted them into base sycophants 
and flatterers? Under the operaticn of what cause did the 
proud and stubborn conquerors of the world, the haughty Ro. 
mans, sink duwn to that low and servile debasement which ful. 
lowed the decay of the republic? What but the mighty cause 
which Lam cousidering; the power which one man exercised 
over the fortunes and subsistence, the honor and the standing 
of all those in office or who aspired to public employ men? 
Man is naturally proud and indepevdent, and if he loses these 
noble qualities in the progress of civilization, it Is because, by 
the concentration of power, he who controls the government 
becomes deified im the eyes of those who hive, or expect Lo live, 
by its bounty. Instead of resting their hopes on a kind Provi- 
dence and their own honest exertions, all who aspire are taug)t 
Lo believe that the most certain road to honor and fortune is 
servility and flattery. We already experience its coroding ope- 
ration, With the growth of executive patronage and the con- 
trol which the executive has established over those in office by 
the exercise of this tremendous power, we witness among our- 
selves the progress Of this base and servile spirit, which already 
picsents so striking a Contrast between the furmer and present 
character Of our people. 

Itis in vain to attempt to deny the charge. I have marked 
its progress in a thousand instances within the last few years, 
[ have seen the spirit of independent men, holding public em- 
ploy, sink under the dread of this fearful power, too honest and 
too firm to become the instruments or flatterers of power, yet 
too prudent, with all the consequences before them, to whisper 
disapprobation of what in their hearts they condemned. Let the 
present state of things continur; let it be understood that none 
are to acquire the publie honors or to attain them but by flatte- 
ry and base compliance, and in a few generations the Ameri- 
can Character will become utterly corrupt aud debased. 

Now is the time to arrest this fatal tendency. Much will de- 
pend on the vote on the measure which is now before you. 
Should it receive the sanction of this body and the other branch 
of the legislature, and the principle be once established that the 
power of dismissal is subject to be regulated by the action of 
congress, and not, as is contended, under the sole control of 
the executive, the danger which now menaces the destruction 
of our system may yet be arrested. The discretionary and 
despotic power which the presideut bas assumed to exercise 
over all in the public employment would be subject to the con- 
trol of law; and public officers, instead of considering them- 
selves as the mere agents of the executive department, and li- 
able to be dismissed at his will and pleasure, without regard to 
conduct, would be placed under the protection of the law. 

But it is objected by the senator from ‘Tennessee, (Mr. 
Grundy), that the construction for which I contend would de- 
stroy the power of the president, and arrest the action of the 
government, I must be permitted to express my surprise, said 
Mr. C. that such an objection should come from that experi- 
enced and sagacious senator. He seems entirely to forget that 
the president not only possesses executive powers, but also le- 
gislative; and that he is not only a chief magistrate, but also a 
partof the law making power. Dvoes he not recollect that the 
president has his veto; and that no law can be passed which 
would improperly diminish the authority which ought to belong 
to him as chief magistrate without his consent, unless passed 
against his veto by two-thirds of both honses?—an event which, 
it is believed, has not occurred since the commencement of the 
government, and the occurrence of which is highly improbable. 
How, then, can it be asserted, that the construction for which 
[ contend would destroy the just authority of the president? 
Let it be established, and what would follow? Every proposi- 
tion Lo regulate and control the power of dismissal would be- 
come a question of expediency, and would be liable to be as- 
sailed by all who might suppose that it wonld impair improper- 
ly the power of the chief magistrate. And seconded as they 
would be by the veto, if necessary, there could be but little 
danger that restriction too rigid would be imposed on his au- 
thority. The senator from Tennessee also objects that the 
measure would be impracticable, and asks, with an air of tri- 
umpl, what would the senate do if the reasons of the president 
should be unsatisfactory? [ do not, said Mr. C. agree with 
those who think that the senate can or ought to continue to re- 
ject the nominations of the president in such cases, until the of- 
ficer who has been dismissed shall be restored. I believe that 
course to be impracticable, and that in such a struggle the re- 
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sistance of the senate would be finally overcome. My hope is, 
that the fact itself that the president must assign reasons for re- 
movals, would of itself go far to check the abuses which now 
exist. [ cannot think that any president would assign to the 
senate as a reason for removal, that the officer removed was 
opposed to him on party grounds. Such is the deceptive cha. 
racter Of the human heart, that it is reconciled to do many 
things under plausible covering which it would not openly 
avow. But suppose there should be a president who would 
uct upon the principle of removing on a mere difference of 
opinion, Without any other fault in the officer, and who would 
he bold enough to avow such a reason, congress would not be 
ata loss for a remedy, on the principles for which I contend. 
A law might be passed that would reach the case; it might be 
declared that the removal by the president, if his reasons 
should not prove satisfactory, should act merely as a suspen- 
sion to the termination of the next ensuing session, unlees fill 
ed by the advice and consent of the senate. 

The senator from Tennessee has conjured up a state of 
frightful collision between the executive and the dismissed of- 
ficers, and has represented the senate chamber as the arena 
where this conflict must be carried on. He says, if the presi- 
dent should be bound to assign his reasons, the party disiniss- 
ed would of right have a claim to be hvard as to the truth and 
correctness of those reasons, and that the senate would have 
its whole time engrossed in listening tothe trial. All this is 
mere imaginary, ifthe president on his part should exercise the 
power of removal with the discretion and justice which he 
ought, and with which all the predecessors of the present chief 
magistrate ave in fact exercised it. Dovs he suppose if a 
weasure, such as is now before the senate, had been tn opera- 
tion at the commencement of the government, that the father 
of this country—a man no less distinguished by his moderation 
than his wisdom—would have experienced the least embarrass- 
ment from its operation? Does he suppose that the dismissal 
of nine officers in eight years during his presidency, would have 
given all that annoyance to him and this body, which the se- 
nator anticipates from the measure? Would there have been 
any difficulty in the time of the elder Adams, cither to himself 
or the senate, from the ten officers whom he diswnissed during 
his presidency? Would any have been experienced, during Mr. 
Jefferson’s presidency of eight years, even with the forty-two 
whom he dismissed? Or, in the presidency of Mr. Madison, 
that mild and amiable man, who, in eight years of great excite- 
ment, of which nearly three was a period of war, dismissed but 
five officers? Or, during the presidency of Mr. Monroe, who, 
in eight years dismissed but nine officers? Or, of the younger 
Adams, who in four years, dismissed but two officers? [ come 
now, said Mr. C, to the present administration, and here I 
concede, that with the dismissal of 230 officers in the first year, 
and [ know not how many since, the scene of trouble and diffi- 
culty both to the president and senate, which the senator from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Grundy), painted in such lively colors, would 
have occurred, had the measure been in operation. 

This, however, constitutes no objection to the measure, but 
to the abuse; the gross and dangerous abuse of the power of 
dismissal which it is intended to correct. It ts a recommenda- 
tion that it would impede and embarrass the abuse of so dan- 
gerous a power. The more numerous and greater the impedi- 
ment of such abuees, the better. I apprehend (said Mr. C.) 
that the senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy) entirely miscon- 
ceives the operation of the measure under a discreet and mode- 
rate administration. Under sucha one the charges exhibited 
against an officer would be transmitted to the accused; would 
undergo a regular investigation in the presence of the party, 
and the accused would be heard in his own defence before the 
charge would be acted on. If sustained, and the officer be dis- 
charged, the whole proceedings would accompany the nomina 
tion of the successor as showing the grounds on which he was 
dismissed, 

During the time (said Mr. C.) that I occupied the place of 
secretary of war under Mr. Monroe, two officers of the govern- 
nent, holding civil employment connected with that depart- 
ment, were dismissed for improper conduct; and in both cases 
the course which [ have indicated was adopted. The officers 
were not dismissed until after full investigation, and the rea 
sna for dismission reduced to writing and communicated to 
them. 


But the senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy), further ob 
jects, that the construction for which we contend, would con 
centrate all powers of the government in congress, and would 
thos constitute the very essence of despotism, which consists, 
as he asserts, in uniting the powers of the three departments in 
one. | could, said Mr. C. hardly have anticipated, that one 
whose conceptions are so clear. on most subjects, would ven 
ture so bold an assertion. Has not the senator refiected on the 
nature of the legislative department in oursystem? To make 
a law, it is necessary not only to bave the participation of the 
two houses, but that also of the executive; except, indeed, in 
the case of a veto, when, as has been stated, the measure must 
be passed by two-thirds of both houses. Does he not see from 
this, that to vest congress, as the constitution has done, with 
all the discretionary power, is to vest the power not simply in 
the two houses, but also in the president; and is, in fact, to re- 
quire the concurrence of both departments to the exercise of 
such high and dangerous powers, instead of leaving it to each 
separately, as would have been the fact without this wise pro- 
vision? I will tell the senator that it is the doctrine for which 
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he, and uot that for which we cortend, which leads to concen- 
tration—a doctrine which would leave to each department to 
assume whatever power it might choose; and which, in its ne- 
cessary effects, as has been shown, would concentrate all the 
powers ol the government in the chief magistrate. This pro- 
cess has been going on under our eyes rapidly for the last few 
years; and yet the gentleman, who appears now to be so sensi- 
tive as to thé danger of conceniration, looks on with perfect in- 
difference, nut to say with approbation. We have, said Mr. C. 
lost all sensibility; we have become callous and hardened under 
the operation of these deleterious practices and principles, 
which characterize the times. What a few years since would 
have shocked and roused the whole community, is now searce- 
ly perceived or felt. ‘Then the dismissal of a few inconsidera- 
ble officers, on partly grounds, as was supposed, was followed 
by a general burst of indignation; but now, the dismissal of 
thousands, when itis openly avowed that the public offices are 
the “spoils of the victors,’? produces scarcely a sensation. It 
passes as an ordinary event. The present state of the country, 
said Mr. C, was then anticipated. It was foregeen, as far back 
as 1826, that the time would come when the income of the go- 
verniment and the number of those in its employ would be 
doubled, and that the control of the president, with the power 
of dismissal, would become irresistible. All of which was 
urged as an inducement for the reform at that early period; and 
as a reason why the administration then in power should be 
expelled, and those opposed to them should be elevated to their 
places, But now, when this prophecy has been realized, we 
seem perfectly insensible of the danger to which the liberty and 
institutions of the country are exposed. Among the symptoms 
of the times, said Mr, C. which indicate a deep and growing 
decay, | would place among the most striking, the difference 
in the conduct of those who seek public employment before 
and after their elevation. In the language of the indignant Ro- 
man, they solicit offices in one manner, and use them in ano- 
ther. And this remark Was not more true in that degenerate 
state of the noblest of all the republics of antiquity, than it is of 
ours in the presenttime. It is not only, said Mr, C. a symp- 
tom of decay, but itis also a powerful cause. 

When it comes to be once understood that politica is a game; 
that those who are engaged in it but act a part; that they make 
this or that profession, not from honest conviction or intent to 
fulfil them, but as the means of deluding the people, and 
through that delusion to acquire power; when such professions 
are to be entirely forgotten, the people will lose all confidence 
in public men. All will be regarded as mere jugglers—the ho- 
nest and the patriotic, as well as the cunning and the profligate 
—and the people will become indifferent and passive to the 
grossest abuses of power, on the ground that those whom they 
may elevate, under whatever pledges, instead of reforming, 
will but imitate the example of those whom they have expelled. 

I, said Mr. C. rejoice however, that there are many who are 
counted in the administration ranks who have a proper regard 
for the professions of the party while canvassing for power. I 
see the commencement of a separation between those who are 
dispesed to go all lengths to abandon all former principles in 
the support of power, and those who are not dispesed to ad- 
vance beyond the point where they now stand. Letthose who 
are disposed to sustain the power of the executive, however 
extravagant, reflect on what has occurred during the present 
discussion, and the manly and independent sentiments which 
have been expressed in the ranks of the administration itself, 
and they will see cause to halt in their course. They have 
pushed things as far as they can be pushed with safety; to push 
them farther must end in division and overthrow. 

But the senator from New York (Mr. Wright), regards all 
this alarm on account of the vast increase of executive power, 
as perfectly imaginary. He contends that the view drawn in 
the report of the committee, as to the extent of patronage, is 
greatly exaggerated; aud for this purpose assails that part of the 
report which treats of the number of those in the employ of 
the government, and living on its bounty, as constituting one 
of the elements of executive patronage. The senator is pos- 
sessed of clear perception and strong powers of discrimination, 
and he anticipated from the confident manner in which he ex- 
pressed himself, that he had discovered some flaw or weakness 
in that portion of the report. He is not usually the map to 
make bold assertion without his proof; but I must say that, in 
this case, the senator has disappointed me. What error or ex- 
aggeration has he discovered in the report? Has he shown the 
number stated to be greater than in reality itis? Has heshown 
that there is any error in the various heads under which they 
are classified? Or that there is a single class which does 
not contribute to swell the power and influence of the execu- 
tive? He has not even made an attempt to point out any error 
ofthe kind. He drew his number and classification from the 
reportitself, and has not pretended to show that there bas been 
any over estimate on the part of the committee attached to any 
one of the classes. 

But though the senator has not succeeded in showing an over 
estimate, he has labored strenuously, though I must say un- 
successfully, to show that the patronage is far less than in re- 
ality itis. The senator would, for instance, have us lay aside 
the pensioners, as adding little or nothing to the patronage of 
the government. J had (said Mr. C.) supposed that he was too 
good a judge of human nature, not to know that the mere fact 
that a man living upon the bounty of the government naturally 
disposes him to the side of power? If to this we add the fact, 
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that the pensioner is liable to have his pension questioned 
whether he is rightfully entitled to it or not, and that the deci- 
sion of this question, so important to him, rests with those in 
power: that there are thousands who are seeking pensions who 
must look in the same direction for the gratification of their 
wishes—to say nothing of the host of pension agents, in and 
out of congress, whose importance and influence with the peo 
ple may depend upon their success in obtaining pensions—we 
may realize the vast addition which so large a pension list as 
ours is calculated to give to the patronage of the executive. I! 
am (said Mr. C.) informed that a single member, in one ses- 
sion, obtained upwards of three hundred and fifty pensiou-; and 
can the senator donbt how much he was strengthened in his 
district by his success, when a large majority ef those whom he 
30 successfully served were probably voters? ‘Taking every 
thing into consideration, so far from considering the pensions 
as an irconsiderable source of influence and patronage, as the 
senator would have us believe, Lam of impression that it is 
among the most fruitful sources of both; and that to the late 
great extension of the number of pensioners, We may attribute 
the strength of the administration in some of the states of the 
union. I have great respect for the secretary of war and the 
chief of the pension bureau, and I do not wish to be considered 
as making any personal imputations. 

The senator from New York next tells us that the army con. 
tributes very litle tothe influence and patronage of the execu- 
tive; that it Consists principally of soldiers, and those for the 
most part located on the frontiers, far removed from the scenes 
of political struggles. The senator would seem to have very 
imperfect conceptions of the nature of the influence which an 
army brings toa government. ts he ignorant that it bs to be 
fed, and clothed, and housed, and removed at the expense of 
millions, wherever employed, and that all this beavy expendt- 
ture must bring a corresponding increase of power and inffu- 
ence? I, for my part, (said Mr. C.) consider an army amongst 
a spirited people, armed and accustomed to the use of arms as 
the Americans are, as far more dangerous on account of the 
patronage which it brings to the government, than on aceonnt 
of its plrysical force; and it is mainly under this impression, 
that I have ever been opposed to its increase beyond the point 
necessary to preserve proper military organization and ckill. 

The senator, taking the same fallacious view, would put the 
navy out of the list, as contributing but litte to the patronage 
of the government. What I have said in reference to the army 
is equally applicable to the navy, and supersedes the necessity 
of adding any thing further. 

But the final objection of the senator is, that the patronage of 
the government is not as great, as far as the number of those 
employed may contribute to it, as if they were all custom house 
Officers and some other classes of officers, which he estimates 
at some three or four thousand, and which, he admits, are cal 
culated to exercise some influence. Lt acknowledge (said Mr. 
©.) they are not so powerful as they would be, if they consist 
ed of the classes referred to by the senator; but let me tell him, 
that if we had a corps of one hundred thousand such, the 
friends of liberty might surrender in despair. Our cause would 
be hopeless! The people could not resist them for six months 

I have now, said Mr. C. concluded what I intended to say on 
the question involved in the third section of the bill, and will 
next proceed to notice some objections to the other portions of 
the bill. The senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy) objects to 
the first section, which proposes to repeal the four years’ law, 
on the ground that it would diminish the power of the senate, 
and increase that of the president. If such was the fact, the 
last quarter from which [ should expect such an objection 
would be that from which it comes. But the senator may dis- 
miss his fears. There is not the slightest ground for the appre 
hension which he professes. It is true, that without that law 
the senate would not have the opportunity of passing on the 
conduct of the officers who may be renominated under it; but 
Jet me bring the senator to reflect how little influence that fact 
gives to the senate, compared to the influence which the presi. 
dent acquires under the law over all those who must depend 
on him under its provisions, for a renomination. Let him re- 
flect how few of those renominated are rejected by the senate, 
compared to those whom the president has refused to nomi- 
nate, and how little influence the senate acquires or the presi- 
dent loses by the rejection of the former. Should the senate 
reject on party ground, it has no power to fill the place of the 
person rejected—that depends upon the president; what then is 
the faet? The senate makes an enemy without acquiring a 
friend, while the president is sure to acquire two friends with- 
out making an enemy: the rejected and the one who fills his 
place. If to this we add, that the present president has made 
it an invariable practice to reward in some shape or other every 
man rejected by the senate, however good the canse for rejec- 
tion, it must be obvions that the apprehension of the senator 
from Tennessee, that the repeal of the four years’ law would 
weaken the senate and strengthen the executive, is without 
foundation. Ue may dismiss all anxiety on that head. 

But it is forther objected, that the repeal of the four years’ 
jaw would destroy the principle of rotation in office, which the 
senator from Maine (Mr. Shepley), and some others on the 
same side, represent as the very basis of republican institu- 
tions. We often, said Mr. C. confound things that are entirely 
dissimilar, by not making the proper distinction. { will not 
undertake to inquire now whether the prineiple of rotation, as 
applied ta the ordinary ministerial officers of a government, 


< —a— oe 
may not be favorable to popular and free institutions, when 
such officers are chosen by the people themselves. It certain- 
ly would have a tendency to cause those who desire Office, 
when the choice is in the people, to seek their favor; but cer- 
tain it is, that in a government where the chief magistrate has 
the filling of vacancies instead of the people, there will be an 
opposite tendency to court the favor of him who has the dispo- 
sal of offices, and that for the very reason that when the choice 
is in the people their favor is courted. If the latter has a po- 
pular tendency, it is no less certain that the former must have 
acontrary. I, for my part, must say, that according to my con- 
ception, the true principle is to render those who are charged 
with mere ministerial offices secure in their places, so long as 
they continue to discharge their duty with ability and integrity; 
and [ would no more permit the chief magistrate of a country 
to displace them without cause, on party grounds, than I would 
perinit him to divest them of their freeholds. The power to di- 
vest them of the one, is calculated to make them as servile and 
dependent as the power to divest them of the other. 

I have now, said Mr. C. concluded what I intended to aay, 
Thave omitted several subjects which I was desirous of dis- 
cussing connected with the highly important question which 
has so deeply occupied the attention of the senate; but the ses- 
sion isso near to a close that I feel the necessity of brevity, and 
will therefore forego what I would otherwise say. 











EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
The late worthy agent for the Recister, in New 
York, (Mr. Sheppey), Eaves removed to Illinois, Edwin 
Williams, esq. sceretary of the American Institute, No. 
41 Courtlandt street, is appointed his successor—with 
authority to receive orders, and, generally, to attend to 


atl the business of this office that may be presented to 
him, 


Mr. Livingston’s last letter to the duke de Broglie, 
will be found in the present sheet. It is a very able; and 
a strong paper. We think that our affairs with France 
will speedily be settled, nothing substantial standing in 
the way of an entire adjustment. 

We think that Mr. L. has plaeed the requested expla- 
nation, by the depietzes, entirely in the wrong. The whole 
matter belongs to ourselves, and is among oursefves. 
And the *‘explanation” is to be found in the proceedings 
of congress on the subject. This isa matter on which 
we all are agreed:—but it will not prevent a civil answer 


to any inquiry on the subject. And further—we wouki 
not go. 


——~ 


The road to Washington, from Baltimore, would have 
been finished, and opened this day, but for the unae- 
countable delay of iron for the rails. However, a loco- 
motive and cars were placed upon it, and it was travelled 
into the District, with great satisfaction and high speed, 
on Wednesday last. It is ascertained that the time em- 
ployed between the cities will not exceed two hours. 

Rail roads in Europe. A French paper says— 

‘When the road from Paris to Havre shall be finish- 
ed, by means of the steamboats which already traverse 
the Baltic and the North Sea, and of those which will 
soon plough the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus, the 
traveller setting out from Petersburg, will be able to pass 
through Lubee, Hamburg, Havre, Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, touch at Leghorn, Rome, Naples, Sicily, the 
Tonian Islands, Athens, Smyrna, and reach Constantino- 
ple on the sixteenth day.” 


The following from the Columbia Times, and the com- 


ments upon it from the Richmond Whig, partake largely 
of the ‘‘old leven” of folly: 

*A summary statement of the value of the exports of the 
growth, produce and manufaetmre of the United States, during 
the year commencing on the first day of Oetober, 1833, and 
ending on the 30th day of September, 1834. 

The exports of agricultural productions amount to $67,380,787 
« Cotton and woo! manufactures, 2,085,994 
- Other articles, 11,641,715 


—— 


Total, $81,108 
Ia not the above statement sufficient to eonvince every can- 


did man of the great inequality of onr present system of federal 
taxation. The planting states pay NINE TENTHS OF THE PUBLIC 
Revenve. And for what do they pay it? For their love of the 
union—for the honor of sending representatives to Washington, 
and for the privilege of calling themselves citizens of this grand 
confederacy. For what else can they pay it? Nothing that we 








know of. Is the national arm extended for their protection 


when foreign powers trample upon their rights and property? 
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Look at the Bermuda and West India outrages. How long 
ean the south afford to pay such prices for mere visionary ho- 
ors? 
’ Comment, from the Richmond Whig. The cotton crop is esti- 
mated this year at 1,250,000 bales, which at $60 a bale, will be 
30,000,000. Others with more probability, estimate it at 
1,490,000 bales, and its value at $70 or $75 a bale. The tobac 
co crop will exceed $10,600,000. The rice, sugar, &c. at we 
really do not Know what, but an enormous amount. These 
immense values are annually and most rapidly enlarging. The 
exports 0! the states north of the Potomac are inconsiderable 
in comparison, but it is evident that the north has the bargain 
in the union. The burthen of imports falls upon southern 
shoulders. The northern states are enriched by scuthern pro 
duction. The laws affecting commerce are framed for their 
benefit. Legislation flows from the north, and no doubt she 
will be happy in return for the wealth the south pours into her 
outspread lap, to furnish her with presidents and rulers, as long 
as the south may please! This is one boon, and added to it, 
the north will protect us against foreign and domestic foes! We 
can never value the favor too highly!!! 


We had thought that the day of such things had pass- 
ed away—never to return. it is self-evident, that it is 
the consumer, or user, of an article who pays the tax 
upon it. He must obtain money and apply it to that 
purpose. Large, indeed, is the value of cotton exported, 
but that value is as much in the subsistence and labor, 
that, in a thousand different ways, passes into its value, 
as in the cotton itself—and the man who makes a gin, as 
surely adds to the value as another who plants and ga- 
thers the cotton. All values, indeed, are made up of 
combinations of indivisible values, pertaining as well to 
the subsistence of individuals as to the facilities that 
may be given to their various operations—and every va- 
lue, whether for foreign export or home use, EQUALLY 
CONTRIBUTES ITS PROPORTION TO THE PUBLIC WEALTH. 

The annual worth of all the mechanical and manufac- 
turing products of the United States, is about five hun- 
dred millions of dollars—or ten times as much as that 
of cotton; and, of agricultural products consumed in 
the United States, some eight or ten millions more. 
The theory is—that, as cotton and tobacco are the chief 
agents of importations, that those who produce them 
pay the cost of such importations—by the same rule, 
the merchant pays all the taxes upon them! than which 
nothing can be more splendidly ridiculous. Whether 
a dollar be earned’ by planting cotton, or making a 
wooden bucket, the value obtained is equally available, 
and passes into the general mass of property created. 
The caps and bonnets of straw, for women, aud palmet- 
to hats for men, would probably purchase the whole 
crop of tobacco, and are equally required by the public 
convenience—and we have heard it said, that a lady had 
five or six bales of cotton hanging to her ears, or twenty 
bales lumbering on her bosom, in the shape of jewelry 
in her possession and use. Such exchanges are conti- 
nually proceeding, and will proceed as long as man is 
possessed of his present desires or wants. “The value of 
our manufactures of leather are worth about sixty mil- 
lions—and we liave as much need of shoes as of stock- 
ings! and, money obtained by the sale of domestic shoes, 
has just the same value as money collected for foreign 
stockings sold. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is only 
about a TWENTIETH part of the value of the cre- 
ATIONS of property annually consamed—but is import- 
ant as a ‘balance wheel” in the establishment of prices. 
in other respects, we should hardly feel the loss of it! 


The Madison, (Indiana) Republican of the 18th inst. 
states that the cholera was then prevailing in that town 
with fearful malignity, as many as fifteen deaths having 
occurred in one day. Cases have oceurred at Cincinnati, 
and other places. 


A naval court martial, com. Warrington, president, 
has been sitting, last week and the present, at Baltimore, 
for the trial of capt. Reed, on charges preferred by mid- 
shipman Wilson. Capt. R. through his council, Mr. J. 
P. Kennedy, offered his defence ou Tuesday last. 

A naval court for the examination of midshipmen, has 
been sitting for several weeks at Baltimore—and a court 
martial will speedily assemble for the trial of purser 
Zantzinger. 











The ceremony of breaking ground for the Wilmington 
and Susquehannah rail road took place on Saturday last, 
and was highly imposing—the governor of the state, the 
last of the Delaware line, delivering a brief and pertinent 
address, and the whole concluded with a splendid enter- 
tainment at Smith’s, &e. This iroportant link in a line 
of rail roacs from* Baltimore to Philadelphia, is to be 
finished in 18 months. 

An expose of the plans of the company was made by 
Mr. Strickland, the engineer, from which we make the 
following extract: 

Ist. As to the location of the road. It is singularly straight, 
and forms the most direct line of communication between the 
cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

From this apple tree, which is in sight of the town of Wil- 
mingtou, the road is laid through the valley of the Christiana: 
it passes through the towns of Newport and Stanton, to White- 
clay creek: from the White-clay it extends up the valley and 
crosses the table land ata short distance to the southard of 
Newark: it passes the head waters of the Christiana near the 
hase of Chesnut Hill, and pursuing a direct line through the 
state of Delaware into Maryland it crosses the Elk river near 
the town of Elkton; from thence passing through Elkton to the 
valley of Mill creck, it crosses the ridge, dividing the waters of 
the Elk from those of the bay of North East, and continues in 


uearly a straight line to the ancient town of Charlestown, at the 
head of the Chesapeake bay. 


At Charlestown the facilities of a direct water communica- 
tion by the Chesapeake to Baltimore are very great—but the 
line of road is not intended to stop here; we are but a short die- 
tance fromthe Suequehannah at Havre de Grace, where a june- 
tion will be formed with a continuous rail road now making 
from the city of Baltimore to this last mentioned point. 

Throughout the whole of this country the track of the road is 
laid on the most favorable ground, at the most moderate grades, 


and nearly in a straight line from the position where we are 
now assembled. 


2d. The distance from this point to the town of Charlestown 
is scarcely 26 miles. 


From Charlestown to the ferry at Havre de Grace it is 6 miles, 
making a distance of 32 miles to the Susquebannah river. 
From Havre de Grace to Baltimore the distance of the rail 


road now located is 35 miles; ia all 67 miles trom Wilmington 
to Baltimore. 


‘The work is expected to be finished in eighteen months from 
this date. 


Ata meeting of the committees from the two boards of diree- 
tors, of the Philadelpbia and Delaware county, and Wilming- 


ton and Susquehannah rail road companies, beld at Chester, 
June 26, 1835, it was 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the directors of each 
company to employ a conpetent engineer to survey and locate 
a route from the city of Philadelphia to the city of Wilmington, 
with tbe view to making a continued rail road from the said city 
of Philadelphia to the city of Baltimore, and that the same be 
effected as soon as practicable. 


ee 


A passenger who arrived at Havre in the packet ship 
Charlemagne, embarked the same day in the steam pac- 
ket for Hamburg, which performs the passage in 50 hours, 
when they take the stage for Lubec, arrive there in six 
hours, avd then embark in the ‘‘General Steam Naviga- 
tion company” packet for St. Petersburg, where they 
may arrive on the fourth day—thus making the voyage 
from New York to St. Petersburg in less than 25 days. 


(MW. Y. Mercantile. 


We learn from the Alexandria Gazette that—The 
inereasing value of the Potomac fisheries is beginning to 
be felt in the increased value of the estates on the banks 
of the river. Major Greer’s shore and land, on the 
Maryland side, sold last week for $25,000, and the High 
Point estate, near the Occoquan, on the ‘ irginia side, 
brought $38,000. 


—— 


The Bunker Hill monument, at Boston, is in a state 
of progression. According to a recent report of the Mo- 
nument association, it is estimated that by November, 
66 feet will be added to the height of the monument, 
making the whole elevation than more than one hundred 
feet. With equal progress, next year, the monument 
ean be completed. 

The work is said to be done in the most efficient man- 
ner—the material is granite. 

it is calculated that the amount of ferryage reccived at 
Louisville, is $35,000 perannum. No wonder, then, that 





a bridge over the Ohio is about to be built. It will yield 
| a great dividend. 
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The people talk of an excursion to Chicago, from 
Buffalo, as a thing of no importance—and we Icarn that 
at Wiles, on the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, goods 
are delivered, from the city of New York, at from 175 
to 200 cents per cwt. It will be seen that the Queen 
Charlotte, famous in ‘*Perry’s victory,” has been raised, 
and is fitting at Buffalo, as a Chicago packet. 


—_—— 


The following account of a melancholy affair that hap- 
ened in Baltimore on Saturday last, is copied from tbe 
* Gazette”? of Mouday: 

Our city was visited, on Saturday afternoon, by a storm, 
similar in character but not so violent as was experienced in 
several places to the north east of us. Between six and seven 
o’ctock the rain fell in torrents preceded and accompanied by 
violent wind and thunder. The damage to property was not 
extensive—two houses in Albemarle street, covered with tin, 
were unrvofed, without further injury—aud one of the chim- 
nies left standing in the court house, after its recent conflagra- 
tion, was thrown down—possibly struck by lightning, as some 
of the persons in the house were induced to believe—its fall be- 
ing immediately after a vivid flash. In its fall the chimney 
broke down a temporary roof erected to protect from the rain 
the offices on the first fluor, which are used by the county 
clerk, and the ruing of the chimney and roof fell on the stair 
case and partly into the hall of the building—itwas here that 
the most serious and deeply to be regretted injury was caused. 
Mr. Thomas Marshull, son of the venerable chief justice of the 
United States, had arrived in this city afew hours before on 
his way to Philadelphia to visit his sick parent. He was walk 
ing with a friend in the street near the court house when the 
rain commenced, and both sought shelter in the hall from the 
storm. Mr. Marshall unfortunately occupied a position imme- 
diately within the reach of the falling ruins, which were preci- 
pitated on his bead, and wounded him so severely, that, on the 
first examination, there was scarcely a hope entertained that 
he could survive. Every aid which the best medical and surgi- 
cal talent of our city could give was given promptly, and with 
a degree of zeal and earnest solicitude which is characteristic 
of the distinguished gentlemen who attended on the distressing 
oceasion. Atone time some of the friends of the unfortunate 
sufferer indulged a hope, though a faint one, of the possibility 
of his recovery. He lingered till this morning, and expired 
about half past five o’clock, at the house of his friend and con- 
nexion, Dr. Alexander. 

Mr. Marshall graduated at Princeton college in 1803, where 
he obtained the highly distinguished honor of speaking the vale- 
dictory oration. And never before, perhaps never since, was 
it better, if as forcibly and gracefully delivered as by our highly 
gifted orator. This indeed was the unanimous testimony of 
such as were his auditors, so far asrespected their present 
knowledge and past experience. Mr. M. excelled in every 
thing he undertook—gaining the suffrages of his fellow-students 
and acquaintance as an ‘‘universal genius.”’ 

But the high endowments of intellect, the splendid and glo- 
rious superiority that genius confers upon its possessor, were 
graced and embellished and softened by those elegant manners, | 
that winning deportment and amiable disposition, without 
which the gifts of the mind are comparatively worthless. For 
the first Mr. M. will be always admired by his surviving friends 
and acquaintance: for the last they will cherish his memory 
while they mourn his untimely end. 

And the Chronicle adds— 

The deceased is, we belicve, the eldest son of the chief jus- | 
tice, was a member elect of the Virginia house of delegates, 
was endowed by nature with a rich and brilliant intellect, and 
was esteemed asa gentleman of great worth and usefulness. 
He possessed a large landed estate in Virginia, and has left six 
children, who are yet to learn his melancholy death. 

We have seldom witnessed the sympathies of our citizens so 
much excited on behalf of any one, and the regret we have ex- 
pressed at his demise is universal throughout the city. 

The chief justice was himself better, before he had 
heard of this bereavement. 

The following statement shows the number of emi- 
grants, &c. arrived in the port of Quebec, during the 
present and last three years, to the 15th June inclusive: 


Emigrants, No. of ships. Tonnage. 
1832 28 016 455 108.450 
1833 6.624 339 92,758 
1834 14,137 400 108,450 
1835 3,985 365 111,821 


The emigration in 1832, was excessive. It was large 
in 1834. It will not be great, in the present year, into 
Canada or the United States—though considerable, in 
the latter, from Germany—and of those who are of the 
respectable classes, judging by appearances. 

It is computed that the city of Pittsburgh, and its en- 
virons, has a present population of 40,300 souls! Every 
day is adding to the mass of labor, and matter of values 





created. 


saittan-oongelhiianhiagiaginn ie citnimees 


The Nashville papers state that the U. S. bank has or- 
dered the office in that place to collect its old debts by 
the 4th day of March next, and to close its new business, 
founded on bills to be drawn on New Orleans in antici- 
pation of the growing crop, within six months from the 
Ist day of November next, thereby to enable the parent 
bank to withdraw its office from Nashville by the 1st day 
of May next. ; 


We have all the returns from the recent election jn 
Florida. Col. White, as was anticipated, has been re. 
elected delegate to congress, by a very large majority, 
having 1,844 out of 3,671 votes given—the next highest 
candidate had but 818 votes, 


The election of directors of the Werchant’s bank, of 
Baltimore took place on Wednesday last—when the 
‘commissioners’ ticket” was chosen by an actual ma- 
jority of more than 1,500 votes. Vhe bank will, thus, 
go into operation under the best prospect of success. 

Ata legislative caucus held in New Hampshire, Isaac 
ll was vominated for governor. 

The ‘St. Louis Republican” of the 16th ult. has the 
following: 

The steamboat Siam, captain Littleton, arrived at this port 
yesterday. morning in seven days and ten hours from port to port. 
The entire voyage hence to New Orleans and back, was per- 
formed in seventeen days and seven hours—as follows: 

Days. Hours. 
St. Louis to New Orleans, 5 2 
In port, 4 19 
New Orleans to St. Louis, 7 10 

This is the shortest time in which the trip has ever been 
made, and shows extraordinary speed. 

But another paper says that the following is an account 
of the ‘‘shortest trip on the western waters”— 

A letter received yesterday from J. C. Buckles, agent of Knox 
& McKee, of Wheeling, owners of the steamboat Mediterra- 
nean, states that this splendid vessel arrived at Louisville with 
freight and passengers on the 19th inst. from New Orleans in 
seven days and eleven hours, excinsive of a detention of 10 
hours, caused by repairs done to the engine. The distance is 
1,421 miles, overcome at the rate of eight miles an hour against 
the impetuous current of the Mississippi. This is believed to 
be a quicker trip, by several hours, than any ever before made. 

Mr. Leigh will disappoint certain gentlemen and their 
ealeulations. It is understood that he will not be bullied 
or brow beaten out of the station to which he was ealled 
by the general assembly of Virginia; but will repair to 
it, prepared to sustain the principles, honor and interest 
of Virginia in all things, and to exeente the instructions 
of those whom he acknowledges to have the right to go- 
vern his votes. The information which comes to us as 
authentic rumor, we believe will give pleasure to all in- 
dependent men, and to many of the friends of general 
Jackson, more anxious to maintain the integrity of the 
constitution, than to accomplish the intrigues of Martin 


Van Buren. [Richmond Whig. 


At a trial which took place in Salem, Mass. a few days 
since, a man by the name of Enoch Winkley, of Ames- 
bury, was excluded from giving testimony, on account of 
his dishelief in the existence of God. After several wit- 


nesses had been examined respecting his belief, judge 
Strong said— 

**The evidence is satisfactory to me that Mr. Winkley is an 
atheist; that he does not believe in a supreme, intelligent ruler 
ofthe universe; that he does not believe ina God. [tis true, 
that he says he is not an atheist, and that he believes in a God; 
but at the same time gives sueh an explanation of his belief, as 
clearly shews that he does not use the terms in their common 
and proper signification. As near as IT can learn his views 
from the testimony, Mr. Winkley is a materialist, one of a sect 
that has grown up within a few years; by which I mean nota 
materialist in the older and more popular sense of that word, 
but who believes in a material God—that the universe is God. 
As I understand the law, he cannot be admitted to testify in 


court of justice. IT therefore shail not admit of his being exa- 
inined as a witness. 


The following is from the Naval and Military Maga- 
zine, for the month of June last: 

“The enormous key [that of the Bastile] was presented to 
general Washington, and now hangs in the hall of Mount Ver- 


non, as the last remains of this aristocratical despotic dun- 
geon.”’ 
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We understand, says the Norfolk Beacon, that orders 
nave been received at the navy yard, Gosport, to fit out 
the Worth Carolina, 74, immediately. 


Mr. Haws, of Otsego, passed through this city for Bos- 
ton—invited to celebrate the anniversary of American 
independence at that place. Mr. Haws is 100 years of 
age, and 1s the only survivor of that party which threw 
the tea overboard in Boston harbor. He is in or health 
and spirits, and retains all his faculties. rovidence 
seems to have blessed with long life those who stood up 
for the liberty and independence of their country. 

[M. ¥. Star. 

The New York **Mercantile Advertiser’? says— 

Mr. Johnson, of the Tremont theatre, Boston, is in this city, 
and will make his first appearance on Friday next for Mrs. 
Flynn’s benefit. A new piece will be produced, called “Bugs, 
Big and Little,”’ in which Mr. Johnson will personate the cele 
prated Fanny—his imitation is excellent, and report speaks 
highly of it. We are really glad the piece is to be done at last, 
and we are convinced the house will be crowded. No doubt, 
some of onr big bugs will figure couspicuously; one scene in 
particular was much applauded in the above city, it is where 
Fanny appears on horseback—Jolinson in this scene was irre- 
sistible. 

In the libel case tried at Newport last week, judge 
Story is stated to have said that the promise on the part 
of the writer of a libel to indemnify the printer of it, 
against any damage he might sustain for printing, could 
not be enforced. Even if a bond were taken that would 
be void. 


The following is from the Cincinnati Mirror. It is 
part of the field notes of the surveyor as returned to the 
office of the surveyor general. The officer is describing 
a township of Jand in ‘‘ihe Indiana state.” 

“The greater part of what lies northwest of the river, thongh 
it was hard frozen when we were there, is justa lake of stag- 
nant water, most of it apparently deep. And that part of it 
calied river, (for truly speaking it is all river) is filled with grey 
ash, birch, maple, willow, black alder, and rose brier bushes, 
as thick as hair on a dog’s back, aud as well matted together as 
the wool on a negro’s head. The larger timber is more than 
half of it dead or dying, and falling on the awful mass of vege- 
tation below, and under, through and all about the whole, is 
water from one to two feet deep, sending up the most abomi- 
nable stench, and the whole is supplied with a goodly number 
of the most execrable water animals imaginable. ‘The very 
thought of it makes my blood run chill!’ 


The ‘*Richmond Enquirer” thus speaks of Mr. Puck- 
er, of Tennessee. His act was, certainly, in bad taste! 
But the committee that examined the ‘‘credentials” of 
the members of the convention, were more to blame than 
he. He wished to make himself known, and be placed in 
the road to preferment*—and took a short cut, as he 
thought, to do both. 

“‘The vote of the spurious Tennessee delegate has been 
the subject of repeated notice in the papers of both sides. 
It has called forth indignant remarks from a delegate to 
the Baltimore convention. Mr. 8. was no delegate from 
Tennessee, by his own confession—and he ought to have 
scorned, therefore, to take a part in its proceedings, He 
admits, that he did not pretend to give any vote on the 
part of Tennessee, until the committee had examined the 


eredentials, and reported the names of the members, | 


without receiving any certificate from himself. In truth, 
he had none to offer—-and if any objection had been made 
to his votes, he might have been expelled as an intruder. 
This whole proceeding, on the part of Mr. Rucker, is 
without justification, as it is without precedent.” 


Meetings of the people are holdixg, at various places, 
favorable to the election of gen. Harrison, as president 
of the United States. At the 11th ward, in New York, 
it was said of him— 

Mr. Madison, in his message to congress, in speaking of the 
importance of these victories, observed, ‘*This result is signally 
honorable to major general Hartison, by whose military talents 
it was performed.”’ Its effect, he continued to remark, was to 
“relieve an extensive region of country from a merciless war 
fare, which desolated its frontiers and imposed on its citizens 
the most harassing services.”?> The honorable Mr. Cheves, on 


—— 
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Thames, remarked—* The victory of Harrison was such, as would 
have secured to a Roman general, in the best days of the republic, 
the honors.of a triumph.” It has been justly remarked by a dis. 
tinguished political writer, when referring to the able official 
account Of this victory by general Harrison—He does justice 
to every one except to himself; and the country must, there- 
fore, do justice to the map who was too modest to be just to 
himself.?? 

The following from the ‘Mercer Press” a Pennsyl- 

vania hewspaper, presents a view of the ensuing election 
very different from the article inserted in our last, from 
the Harrisburgh Intelligencer: 
“itis estimated by those who have the best means of ac- 
quiring information, that George Wolf, backed by his office- 
holders, cannot carry more than 30,000 of his old votes. To 
this may be added about 15,000 whig votes that supported 
Ritner in 1832—thus giving him about 45,000 votes in the state. 
Henry A. Mublenberg will get about 60,000 democratic votes 
that were given in 1832 for Wolf—add to this 30,000 votes in 
the German counties that were give to Ritner, thus swelling 
his vote to about 80,000, and enabling him to beat Ritner some- 
ao ge the neighborhood of twenty, and Wolf thirty thou- 
sand. 

The canse of Henry A. Mullenberg—of the democratic par- 
ty—is onward and upward. From almost every part of the 
commonwealth our information is in the highest degree cheer- 
ing, and leaves no doubt of the triumph of democratic principle 
over disorganization and bankism. How could it be otherwise in 
the key stone state, whose sterling democracy is so proverbial? 
There is but ene democratic candidate in the field—but one 
anti-bank-candieate—and the democracy of Pennsylvania will 
never mistake their man when such questions are to be decid- 
ed by the vote of the people. Never, never!—they know their 
position too well to fall into such an error. 


— = 


A correspondent writes: ‘Standing at my door in 
Arch street on Saturday, to witness the parade of the 
Boston Fusiliers, | was greatly pleased, indeed interest- 
ed, with an incident which occurred at the corner of 
Fifth and Areh streets. It is, | presume, generally 
known that the remains of our illustrious countryman, 
FRANKLIN, are deposited in that spot, and that he was a 
native of Boston. When the company arrived at this 
place, they halted, and, assisted by their fine band of 
music, pard a mournful compliment to the deceased, and 
then continued the march. It was the more impressive 
as it was unexpected. -Jt is gratifying that sometimes 
‘the good which men do lives after them;’ though their 
memory may not be emblazoned on gorgeous monuments 
of art—but will ever survive in the grateful hearts of a 
virtuous people. Thus may itever be with us, for while 
such feelings prevail, we need not despair of the repub- 
lic.” [ Philad. Ing. 

The ‘Buffalo Advertiser” has the following account 
of the late belligerent vessels on the lake— 

The Queen Charlolle. This trophy of our nation’s victorious 
arms, now lying in our harbor, attracts much attention. We 
understand she is to be finished in about a fortnight, when she 
will take her place in the ‘Eagle line”? of Chicago packets, now 
running by Mesars. Pratt, Taylor, & Co. Her after-cabins are 
fitting up in a superiour style, and are arranged in state rooms, 
with two berths each. Her forward cabins are also commo- 
dious, and well calculated for the accommodation of emigrants. 

The Queen Charlotte seems to have sustained but little 
damage by her long submersion. Her timbers, which are of 
English oak, were framed at Liverpool, and sent to Malden, 
near Detroit, where they were put together: they present, even 
after this lapse of time, a fabric of uncommon strength. Her 
length of deck is 96 feet; breadth of beam, 25; depth of hold, 
12; burden, 300 tons. 

The Lawrence and Detroit, which are yet to be raised from 
their bed in the harbor of Erie, are to be up the ensuing fall, 
and may be looked forin our waters early next season. The 
Lawrence is 25 feet longer than the Queen Charlotte, and is to 
be — rigged. The Detroit will be ship rigged like the latter 
vessel. 

The Queen Charlotte is commanded by capt. Cotton, and 
owned by Pratt, Taylor & Co, and capt. Miles, 


Hastur M. Childers, esq. of the parish of Carroll, 
Louisiana, died on the 12th of December last. The New 
Orleans Bulletin gives the following extracts from his 
will: 

Having entire control of the following negroes, namely, Pat 
and family, and az many others as may come to my share in the 
division of the personal property* between my wife Matilda and 





the floor of congress, in alluding to the memorable battle of the 


*Several members of the convention have already received 
an acknowledgment. 





myself, to be emancipated, as soon as provision can be made 
by the legislature of the state, and conveyed to Liberin, my 





*About thirty negrocs. 
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wish is that they shall be furnished from my estate with tools, 
provisions and good common clothing sufficient to last them 
one year, alro the passage money. My body servant Lewis, 
ané sore neck Fanny, | wish to have bought, if they should not 
fail to my lot, and be emancipated, and five hundred doilars to 
be given toeach. Ido appoint Horace Prentiss and James H. 
Hicks to make the necessary provision with the Colonization 
society for the embarkation of the aforesaid negroes. L wish to 
have Martha Sellers to have given her five thousand dollars, 
tee te she live to the age of maturity—to Narcissa J. Hew- 
étt one thousand dollars for her name that was given to my 
Vaughter, who is now no more—to the parish of Carroll two 
thousand dollars—to my mother Dicy Harris, an annuity of five 
uundred dollars a year during her life time: herson Hutson 
artis a donation of tour thousand dollars—to the Female Or- 
phan Asylum of New Orleans ten thousand dollars, as a dona- 
tion—the balance, wore or less, to the American Colonization 
society, for the purpose of shipping off the free blacks to Libe- 
ria. 

It is my wish that Horace Prentiss, James G. Hicks and Wil- 
liam Henderson, of Warrenton, be my executors. 

§g-The work goes on nobly. Liberia begins to feel her 
strength—and when fully a to receive emigrants, will 
have them in great numbers, by the benevolent acts of 
individuals—and éhere, we hope, will! be erected a monu- 
meut to American philanthropy, that will endure long 
after the calumnies of O’Connell are forgotten. We are, 
and always have been, decidedly opposed to slavery, let 
it be presented in what shape it may; but being satisfied 
that large masses of colored population cannot safely ex- 
ist with a white one, we heartily subscribe to the follow- 
ing. proceedings— 

‘he people in Kentucky are moving on the subject of 
slavery. Ata meeting recently held in Shelby county in 
that state, the following resolutions were, after conside- 
rable discussion, passed without a dissenting voice: 

Resolved, ‘I'hat the system of domestic slavery as it now ex- 
ists in this commonwealth, is both a moral and a political evil, 
and a violation of the natural rights of man. 

Resotved, As the opinion of this meeting, that the additional 
value which would be given to our property and its products by 
the introduction of free white labor, would in itself be sufficient, 
under a system of gradual emancipation, to transport the whole 
of our colored population. 

Resolved, That no system of emancipation will meet with our 
approbation, unless colonization be inseparably connected with 
it, and that any scheme of emancipation which will leave the 
a our borders, is more to be deprecated than slave- 
ry it<elf, 

Resolved, That it is believed by the present meeting, that the 
time has arrived for the people of Kentucky to call a conven- 
tion, with a view of providing for the prospective emancipation 
of staves, and for other purposes. 

We would wait, also, the result of the experiment that 
Great Britain is making in her West India colonies—for, 
with all her mighty means, we fear that it will fail, and 
end in the destruction of those whom it was intended to 
preserve, 


-~—e 


Joseph Clark, after having been forty-five years trea- 
surer of Rhode Island, was, at the age of 70, nominated 
for governor; he declined, assigning the following rea- 
sons: 

‘*As I have enjoyed a good character among my fellow citi- 
zens all my life, as is proved by their choosing me their trea- 
snrer more than forty years, [ bave no notion of losing it now, 
Yn my old age, by being set up for governor!”’ 


[t has been said that the early settlers of New England 
would not brew beer on Saturday, because it might 
**work” on Sunday. But the following notice by the 
collector of a R. C. church in New York shews another 
extremity in this respect: 

Pew rents—Those pefsons indebted for pew rent in St. Pe- 
ter’s church, Would much oblige the undersigned, by calling on 
him, with their respective accounts on Sundays at the church, 
wr on week daye at his residence, 64, Duane street, between 
Elm street and Broatiway 

The difficulty of meeting many of them at home is, in a great 
Measure the cause of thie request. 

Nov. 22. Cuas. McDermott, collector. 

Receipts of cotton at the following places since Ist Oc- 
tober: 

Savannah, Jume V1... cece coevevccvceccevvees IGT oe 
Charleston, June 5... 0... cece cece ceereccn cece | 19,528 
New Orleans, May 30........5 000s eeen ween ee 401,429 
Mobile, May 30.........ccecccececsecnecccees IOI, IBS 
ae mg BET Wes verre secceeseee D000 

irginia, May 23.......... ..+ 28,085 


seve eee] 123,119 


eee teeeee 





Total..... 





The following is a statement of the stock of cotton on 
hand, at the respective places named: 
Savannah, June Bl oo. ccccccccccees coccccescccelOsien 
Charleston, Jume 5......... cccce eee ceeee ces cee LT.IOH 
Augusta and Hamburg, June 1......+-. eeeeeee+ 13,351 
Macon, Ga, May 12......c0ccccccescevecccercee TOO 
Mobile, May 30...0...6 ccecceecceeeeseeceeecees IL IES 
New Orleans, May 30.... ... ceeeccce cs ceceee oe 18,699 
Petersburg, Va. May 23..... 2. cee ce ce cerecees 3,900 
Philadelphia, May 25......... cccecessceseceeeee 2,000 
New York, May 23........ccceeces ceeceees 6 ¢266,000 


Total ..ccccccccccccce secccces secese mast 
It is probable that another valuable arrival has hap- 
pened—of an English magistrate, who had committed 
forgeries to the amount of £25,000 sterling, and fled to 
America, leaving twelve children behind him, entirely 
triendless. His name is Robert Orris. 


When, on the death of the empress Catharine, Paul 
ascended the Russian throne, he went, accompanied only 
by his two eldest sons, the grand dukes Alexander and 
Constantine, to the castle in which state prisoners were 
confined, released Kosciusco, and in the following words 
did homage to his virtues: **] restore to you your sword, 
general, asking you to pledge your word never more to 
use it against the Russians.’? MKosciusco is said to have 
declined the sword, saying, ‘‘] need none, having now 
no mother-land;”’ but pleéged his word as to the price 
of his liberty. The Czar then inquired whither the re- 
leased prisoner would go! ‘To which Kosciusco firmly 
replied, **T'o America, where I shall find brothers in 
arms and glorious recollections.” 





Mr. Speaker Bett. The Nashville Banner of the 
15th inst. contains the speech of Mr. Bell delivered at the 
publie dinner recently given him at Nashville. It occu- 
pies nine columns of the Banner in close type. Itisa 
complete and thorough expose of the secret operations, 
the plans, movements and machinations of the party now 
in power. We have room to-day only for the following 
extract, which terminates the speech: 

I.have already said, that party is the only source whence de- 
struction awaits our system. am so fully and solemnly im- 
pressed with this truth, that were I asked, what I considered 
the first great daty of an American statesman, at this time, [ 
would say, guard against the excesses of party. If 1 were ask- 
ed what [ considered the second, I would answer, guard the 
excesses of party—and were I asked the third, | would still say 
guard the excesses of party. Every thing else may be safely 
and confidently left to the free and natural action of our system. 
These are the dangers to be apprehended from the spirit of par- 
ty, in its ordinary modes and forms. But when its spirit shall 
receive an Organic existence—thus giving rise to a system with- 
in a system, not subordinate, but superior to and designed to 
control the natural operation of the regular, lawful and consti- 
tutional government of the country; when thus organized, and, 
I may say, personified spirit of party, no longer fed and sustain- 
ed by the only safe and legitimate aliments of principle and a 
high souled emulation and competition for the honors of a free 
country, but, addreseed to and relying for its support, upon the 
selfich and mercenary passion of our nature shall become the 
prime interest, and the country but a secondary one; when it 
shall be thought more perilous to a man’s fame and prospects, 
to desert such a party, than to conspire against the interests, 
the glory and the liberties of the country; when a decent regard 
to consistency—when the first principles of a free government 
—when the sacred obligations of truth and justice are required 
to be yielded up a sacrifice to the unity of such a party, then, I 
proclaim to you, and to the world, that the spirit of evil which 
isin party is predominant. (Great cheering.) Those who would 
guard the public liberty and our free institutions from pollution 
and overthrow, must range themselves under a different stand- 
ard. (Cheering.) When party is the watchword and the en- 
sign of those who fight for the spoils, the warning voice of pa- 
triotism says to every freeman, to every White man, inscribe 


YOUR COUNTRY upon your banner, and “‘in hoc vince.” (Tre- 
mendous applause.) 


—-__—— 


Tur Forerataers’ Rock encriosep. [t affords the highest 
satisfaction to announce that the long desired protection of the 
Poretathers’ Rock is at length completed, and it may be pro- 
nounced a noble structure worthy of the purpose intended. 
The fabric is a perfect elipse, 41 feet in circumference, consist- 
ing of wrought iron bars five feet high, resting on a hase of 
hammered granite. The heads of the perpendicular bare are 
harpoons and boat hooks alternately. The whole is embellish- 
ed with emblematic figures of cast iron. The base of the rail- 


ing is studded with emblems of marine shells, placed alternate- 
ly reversed, having a striking effect. The upper part of the 
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railing is encircled with a wreath of iron casting in imitation of 
heraldry curtains, with festoons; of these there are 41 bearing 
the names in bas relief of the 3L purtian fathers who sigued the 
memorable compact while in the cabin of the Mayflower, at 
Cape Cod in 1620. This noble acquisition reflects honor on all 
who bave taken an interest in the undertaking. In the original 
design by George Ww. Brimmer, esq. ingeniousness and a tine 
taste ia displayed; and iu all its parts the work is executed with 
much judgment and skill. The castings are executed in the 
gost improved style of the art. This superb memorial will last 
for ages, and the names and story of the great founders of our 
empue will be made familiar to the latest generation. 


[Old Colony Memorial. 


VIADUCT OF THE PROVIDENCE RAIL ROAD. Itis already known 
that one track of the Boston-and Providence rail road is com- 
pleted through, with the exception of the viaduct at Canton. 
‘he locomotives were put on at both ends last week. We hap- 
pened a few days ago to be at Canton, and of course took care 
to view the viaduct. Itis a splendid work, which might in the 
days of yore, have done houor to the enterprize of an emperor, 
Rut now, private efforts accomplish such things without parade. 
‘he viaduct is to carry the road overa ravine of about six hun- 
dred feet, and in the ceutce near seventy feet deep. tis built 
ef stone blocks, procured at the distance of half a mile, and 
drawn to the ground ou common carts And wagons, and then 
rough hewn into regular shapes. Itis a continuous wall, with 
tie exception of six or seven ground arches, which pass a mill- 
pond at the bottom of the ravine. On each side of the wall are 
ribs or pillars from the bettom, projecting two or three feet, at 
intervals of twenty or thirty feet. On these, arches are sprung 
laterally with the main wall, which will have the effect to give 
sufficient breadth for the road, atthe same time that they in- 
crease the beauty of the architecture. The two upper tiers of 
stones are to spread across the arches, and above are to be rais- 
ed parapets completing the work. The work is going on rapid- 
ty, bul must necessarily occupy some weeks before its comple- 
tiou. Inthe mean time the cars run to the commencement of 
the viaduct on each side, where passengers and baggage have 
to be taken doww the bank aud then up again; a process of no 
great difficulty. Journal of Commerce. 





LiaBiLity or postmMasrers. The Philadelphia Times 
has the following: 

‘*Tle proprietor of this paper, last week, recovered 
judgment against a postmaster for a paper not taken from 
his office of which he neglected to inform him. All post- 
masters who do so, render themselves liable, and ought 
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to be held accountable. ”’ 


Every editor ought to publish this conspicuously, as 
well for the benefit of postmasters as of themselves. 


— 
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Gaeat sup. The following particulars in relation to the 





“big suip,?? the Pennsylvania, now on the stocks atthe Phila- 
delphia navy yard, have been communicated for publication by 
a sail maker in the U.S. navy. Some of the newspapers have 
suggested that the government establish a school for the instruc- 
tion of apprentices as seamen—and if the suggestion should be 
thought worthy of consideration, might not the Pennsylvania 
be fitted out for the express purpose of aiding in the plan. 

210 feet lower deck; 

220 ** Bin. length aloft; 

190 * length of keel for tonnage; 


56 9 inches, moulded breadth of beam for tonnage; 
59 feet 


do. du. do. outside of wales; 
23% depth of hold; 
46 “é 


extreme depth amid ships; 
3,212 tonnage; vuns, 140; 
18,341 yards duck, one set of sails; 
14,624 do. bags, hammocks, boat sails, awnings, &c.; 
total 32,965 yards; 
1! inches shrouds; 
19 do. main stay; 
278 feet mainmast—93 yards 1 foot; 
110 ** gnin yard; 
82  topsail yard; 
52 “ top gallant yard; 
36 royal yard; 
10,000 the. sheet anchor; 
25 inches do. 
1,531 yards main topeail. [ Penn. Inquirer. 

The Turks have built a ship that is larger than this, 
which has been launched, and is fitting for sea. The | 
following is a description of her, by com. Porter— 

{ visited every partofthe ship. She is larger than our Peun- 
Fvivania. The carpenter’s work and the materials of which 
rite da composed, are not equal to those of our ships, but when 

vay we have nota ship in our service, whose ornamental 
parts, equipments, and outfit are at all to be comprred to those 
of the Matimoud, as regards richness, elegance, utility and ex- 
pense, sav no more than the truth. Her batteries willconsist of 
one hundred and forty guns, of calibres from five hundred pounds 
dewnward. On her main deck she is to carry four of this de- 
*cription, the rest are to be forty two pounders. Every gun on 
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work about them is like 
polished steel, and the brass work, of which there is much, cor- 


responding therewith. The beautiful polish of the rich and 
costly woods of which the ceiling, sides and bulk-heads of her 
cabin are composed, strikes the eye witha dazzling magnifi- 
cence. The floors are covered with the same woods laid in 
a kind of Mosaic. All the rest of her equipments, which are in 
a high state of forwardness in the storehouses, are in the same 
keeping; and when all are put together, and the Mahmoud is 
complete, the Turks will have itin their power to boast of the 
largest and most splendid ship in the world. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

London papers of the 19th May, containing Faris dates of the 
17th, received at New York— 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

There were various reports of trouble among lord Melbourne’s 
ministers, The marquis of Wellesicy is said to have resigned 
the office of lord chamberlain. It is also stated that the earl of 
Albemarle has resigned the mastership of the horse; but the 
Sun contradicts this latter report. A London paper of the 19th 
gives the following note from a correspondent trom the house 
of commons: 


House of commons, half past one o’clock. 

Great commotion prevails here—all the committees are in 
confusion—aud the order list is so made out that it appears to be 
the intention to have no house to night. As twoelection com- 
mittees must be ballotted for, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
this, but every effort will be made. The reason assigned for 
this emeute is, that Mr. Spring Rice, after declaring that he can- 
not lead the house, has resigned. 

The Times etates that on being asked whether the report of 
his resignation was true, the marquis of Wellesley replied “that 
he had not resigned from any inability to execute the duties of 
the office, but because, if he retained it, he must support lord 
Melbourne’s administration, and this,as a man of honor, he 
could not do, it being evident to him that the government of 
Ireland had been delegated by lord Melbourne, or through some 


irresponsible colleague of the noble lord, into the hands of Mr. 
O’Connell.”? 


In the house of lords on the 18th, the earl of Wilton present- 
ed a petition, signed by 10,512 persons, inhabitants of Manches- 
ter, in support of the independence of the house of peers, and 
praying their lordships that they would not consentto any mea- 
sure calcuiated to weaken the temporal and spiritual capacity 
of the church of England and Ireland. At the head of the mul- 
titude of signatures to the petition, was that of a gentleman of 
large landed property and great independence of character, who 
was himeelfa Roman Catholic. 

Lord Morpeth took his seat in the house of commons on the 
18th of May—amidst the cheers of the whig-radicals. It is stat- 
ed in the Morning Chronicle of the 19th, that lord John Russell 
subscribed five hundred pounds toward the expenses of lord 
Morpeth’s election. 


No doult was entertained of the triumph of lord John Russell 
in the——borough of Stroud! 


FRANCE. 

Paris papers and letters are to the 17th of May, inclusive. 
They contain not one syllable respecting the American ques- 
tion, Which has therefore, not yet been called up for considera- 
tion in the peers;—and aa this body has taken upon its hands 
another serious matter, before having disposed of the great poli- 
tical trials, upon which it has been engaged for some time past, 
it is quite uncertain how soon the indemnity bill will receive ita 
final disposition. 

The matter alluded is the trial of many persons for political 
offences, of varions descriptinns—which will, probably, bring 
about much difficulty, and cause a great excitement, without 
producing any possible good. If found guilty, it seems agreed 
that they will be pardoned. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

There is no important news from either kingdom. Things re- 
main as they were. We have, however, the following report 
concerning Spain— 

Peace, it is stated, is at length to be restored to this unhappy 
country, on the footing of a marriage between the eldest son of 
Don Carlos and the queen, the maintenance of the estatuto real 
and the integrity of the northern provinces. Of the particulars 
it may be premature to speak confidently, but the fact itself is 
too probable to need much confirmation; for nothing is more 
reasonable than that both parties should be tired of a war in 


which little was gained on cither side but disgrace, and of which 
/the most certain thing that could be predicted appeared to be 


that it never would come to an end. 


BELGIUM. 

Much indignation, as well as surprise, exists, because of an 
unexpected decree of the king closing the sessions of the senate 
and house of representatives, for reasons that do not clearly ap- 
pear. [tie said that the chamber, manifested the utmost as- 
tonishment and indignation. A scene of uproar ensued when 
the minister had censed reading the decree; the greater part of 
the members rose and surrounded the tribune, and vented their 
feelings in the most noisy and unequivocal manner, 80 as to 
drown the voice of the president, whosé anthority was unable 
to preserve order. The meeting was put au end to amid great 


voard is as bright as burnished gold; her gu carriages are ab- | confusion. 
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LATER NEWS, 

We have London dates of the 26th and Paris of the 24th May. 

The money market at London seems in a feverish state, es- 
pecially as to Spanish bonds. Consols 91§. 

Mrs. Hemans, the celebrated poetess, bad died at Dublin, 
after a long and painful illness, which she bore with much te 
signation and piety. 

There is not a word from France on American affairs. Much 
excitement existed in the chambers concerning the state pri- 
soners. 

There are various and contradictory, and unsatisfactory re- 
ports from Spain. 

In the house of commons, Mr. Sinclair wished to know 
when the consideration of the Irish tithe question was to be 
brought on. Lord J. Russell contd not fix a day, but the mea- 
sure would be brought forward shortly after Whitsuntide. 

The marquis of Chandos then rose to call the attention of the 
house to the present distressed and depressed state of ugricul- 
ture; and in the course of his’ speech, suggested the repeal of 
agricultural taxes and other measures of relief for that body, 
and concluded by moving an address to his majesty, praying 
that his majesty’s government would direct its attention to the 
best mode of affording relief to agriculture. 

Lord Dartington seconded the address. 

Lord John Russell contended that the motion of the noble 
marquis was uncalled for, that the new poor law bill and other 
measures recently adopied, would go to relieve to a considera- 
ble extent the agricultural interest, and that the government 
were adopting every means within their power to add to that 
relief. He concluded by moving as an amendment, **That the 
house would direct its attention to the report of the committee 
which sat last session to consider the subject of county rates, 
with a view to giving relief to local and county burthens.”? 

Mr. Cobbett ridiculed the idea of the farmer being relieved 
by the operation of the poor laws, which had the effeet of in- 
creasing the agricultural distress. Nineteen out of twenty of 
the farmers were in a state of insolvency, and unless something 
was done for their relief, the most ruinous consequences must 
follow. 

Sir R. Peel would support the amendment, being convinced 
that the government, with a surplus of £250,000 only, were not 
in a situation to extend efficient relief to the agriculturists. He 
recommended that the surplus should be applied to a reduction 
of the auction duty, the duty on glass, and to the reduction of 
the land tax. 

After some further debate the house divided: For the amend- 
ment 211; for the marquis of Chandos’ motion 150; majority 
against the motion 61. 


The demand for British manufactures, generally, is very ac- 
tive—and the working people contented. 

The French forces in Algiers were to be kept up, in all their 
efficiency. 

Letters from Persia bring accounts that the greatest anarchy 
prevails in that country. Mohamet Miza has appeared at the 
head of 60,000 men and 60 pieces of cannon, before the gates of 
Teheran, where he proclaimed himself king. Prinee Shah, go- 
vernor of the town, wished to oppose bis entry, but was obliged 
to retire, owing to Ali Yankhan, general of his army declaring 
in favor of Mohamet. 

MEXICO. 

Great excitement is said to prevail in Matamoras, among the 
foreigners in consequence of the imprisonment of Messrs. 
Boyd & Lee, American merchants, and the subsequent harsh 
treatment they received. The Mercurio of Matamoras says 
that a few days before, the parish priest, while conveying the 
sacrament in the usual cortege to the house of a sick person, 
was met by the above named gentlemen, who did not pay to 
the precession those marks of reverence which are customary. 
The priest, irritated, appeaied to the spectators, ordering them 
to seize Messrs. Boyd & Lee, and throw them into dungeon, 
which was done without the least hesitation on the part of the 
people, or interference on the part of the magistrates. [And 
this a republic!]} 

LATEST NEWS. 
London papers of May 30. 

There was a great pressure for money at London, and a great 
want of coufidence prevailed. All sorts of reports were in cir- 
culation—chiefly that the assistance demanded by Spain would 
be granted by France and England. Instant aid is required by 
the queen regent. A general war is feared, if it should be 
afforded. There is to be a meeting between the emperor of 
Russia and king of Prussia, in Silesia. 

France wil! aid Spain with 50,000 men; and England supply 
her with munitions of war. 


BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

The British anti-slavery society celebrated its anniversary 
for 1835, at Exeter Hall, London, on Friday the 14th of May— 
Lord Brougham in the chair. His lordship made an eloquent 
and stirring speech on the occasion in which he spoke earnest- 
ly against the conduct of France and the United States, on the 
the subject of slavery. Mr. Fowell Buxton followed in a short 
speech, and was succeeded by Mr. Geo. Stephen, who also ad- 
verted to the conduct oF the U. States. His speech, however, 
was chiefly devoted to the condition of the semi-emancipated 
slaves in the West Indies, under the new system of apprentice- 
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ship; and if the one-half of his disclosures are true, Mr. George 
Thompson ought to be recalled from this country by the snuff 
taking spinsters of Gla=gow, to deliver lectures on humanity to 
his own countrymen; or rather he should be despatched to the 
West Indies, where the evil exists, instead of prowling abou, 
New England, for the purpose of inflaming the passions of 
the people, where a slave has not been seen these twenty 
years, against their brethren of the south—for most certainly 
the slaves of the southern states are in a far better condition 
than the emancipated negroes of the British colonies. The 
statements of Mr. Stephen were confirmed by Mr. Bucking- 
ham. 


The meeting was next addressed by the rev. John Burnett, 
And he in turn was succeeded by Mr. O’Connell, who uttered 
a second edition*® of bis calumnies upon the people of the Unit- 
ed States, with increased vehemence and bitterness. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Morning Chronicle, “the began by ad- 
verting to slavery in America, on which country he pronounced a 
most bitter phillippic.?? He **denounced the Americans as men 
WHO WERE A DISGRACE TO HUMANITY;’’ and declared “that 
the Americans HAD FORFEITED ALL TITLE TO BE CALLED MEN 
OF HONOR, or rake a PLaceE IN THE SAME GRADE OF 
SOCIETY AS THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND.” We wil! 
not, however, confine ourselves to detached sentences of the 
agitator’s harangue. The following passage is from the ex- 
tended report of the London Christian Advocate, of May 18-~ 
and we commend it to*the particular attention of the getters. 
up of the O’Connell guards:— 

“The honorable and learned gentleman then proceeded to 
speak in terms of severe censure of the conduct of the Amen. 
cans, in continuing to keep in bondage the black population in 
many oftheir states. It was disgusting to every lover of rea- 
son and justice and true liberty, to hear them boast of their de- 
mocratiec principles and institutions, withont a blush at the 
recollection of their bondsmen.. They were traitors to liberty, 
to honor, to consistency. They nullified the proudest sentiment 
in their immortal declaration of independence, which declared 
all men to have equal, sacred and inalienable rights. (Cheers.) 
He did not wonder at the death plagues of New Orleans, or the 
devastation of its people, many of whom enjoyed health and vigor 
at morn, and were lifeless at noon, when they had committed or 
countenanced crimes which could only be registered with the an- 
nals of Nicholas and the curses of Poland. The honorable ani 
learned gentleman read several extracts from an American act 
of parliament, in which it was enjoined that no judge, member 
of parliament, barrister or preacher, should speak or write any 
ihing against slavery, under the pain of being sentenced to not 
less than three years and not more than twenty-one years im- 
prisonment or, death, at the discretion of the court!!! Aud that 
no American should teach a slave to read or write, under pain of 
not less than three months, and not more than twelve months 
imprisonment. (Hear, hear.) The honorable and learned genlle- 
man flung this black dishonor on the star spangled banner of 
America—in vain did it wave over every sea, proclaiming the 
honor of the boasted republic of modern times—THOSE WHO 
FOUGHT UNDER IT WERE FELONS OF THE HUMAN 
RACE—(hear, hear), TRAITORS TO LIBERTY, TO THEIR 
OWN HONOR AND BLASPHEMERS OF THE ALMIGH- 
TY. © The red arm of God,’ continued the honorable and learn 
ed gentleman, ‘‘is bared; and let the enemies of those whom he 
died to save, the black man as well as the white man, beware of 
its vengeance. The lightning careers through the troubled air, 
resistless amid the howling of the tempest and the rolling of the 
thunder.”’ 


frs-And is it proposed to form a regiment at New 
York, to be called the ““O’°Connett euarps,” after that 
fonl tongued and gross calumniator?’—who seemingly 
rejoices that the pestilence has prevailed at New Orleans; 
and calls those who combat under the ‘‘star-spangled 
banner,’’ ‘‘felons of the human race,” &e. Would he dare 
so to speak—face to face? No—no—he would not! He 
well knew that none of those were present to hear him, 
and that he was secure in his abuse of the whole Ameri- 
can people. But does he not know that the pesti- 
Jence has prevailed as well in Jre/and as in Lonisiana— 
and that many more of Ais own subjects have fallen vic- 
tims to the disease than with us—that it first came with 
Trish emigrants to Quebee, or, at least, abounded with 
them? And with what impudence and presumption, 
docs he undertake to pronounce the judgments of Gop! 
If the matter be fairly represented, it is O° Connell, him- 
self, that is the *‘felon of the human race” and ‘a blasphe- 
mer of the Almighty”—for he has committed a rank and 
gross outrage upon us on acconnt of a circumstance 
that the government of his own country inflicted, and 
which there is no way to relieve ourselves of other then 


*The following is an extract from the first edition, being 4 
speech of O’Connell delivered about two years ago: 

‘When an American comes into society, he will be asked. 
are you one of the THIEVES, or are you an honest man? // 
you are an honest man, then you have given liberty to your 








slaves; if you are among the THIEVES, the seoner you take 
the outside of the house, the better!” 
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that which is pursued. There are many more white 
slaves in Ireland, than black ones in America—and more 
misery and crime. : 

We cannot see any excuse for his repeated attacks upon 
us. They are in the wantonness of an ‘‘unruly tongue’”’— 
as ungenerous as unjust. We might, in like manner, 
prefer general charges against zs people—but would ra- 
ther make excuses for them, in all possible eases, and 
fusten on the government those offences and vices of 
which ignorance is the parent, 

0’CONNELL AND THE AMERICANS. 
To the editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir: In your paper of this date you have given, as was to be 
expected, a brief report of a long harangue L made at the anti- 
slavery meeting. I wish—despite of my oratorical vanity—— 
it had been sull shorter—for you should have omitted the 
phrase—‘the Americans Were the basest and vilest of man- 
kind.”? 

I say you should have omitted those words, as you had not 
space to give the context. It is quite true that | did use a 
phrase of that strength and distinctness, but I did use it not of 
the Americans generally, or universally, but of one class of 
Americans only; namely, the possessors of slaves. 

I should indeed be sorry to inciude all Americans within the 
pale of degrading criminality which belongs to the beings who 
call themselves the owners of their fellow creatures and who 
treat as property their fellow men; their fellow men who are 
their equals in every thing but wealth, education and crime. 

Of the iwo first, the American stave holder basely robs the 
men of color. The crime is the guilty appanage of the Ameri- 
can White man who countenances slavery in any shape or form. 

Can you afford me space to give in a condensed shape, my 
principaljargument? It was this. The Americans, by their 
great charter, the Declaration of Independence, by which they 
established themselves into a nation, declare ‘that all men are 
by nature equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; amongst which are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.”? To the maintenance of this decla- 
ration, they, after an invocation of Providence, pledged their 
“lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.’? ‘Thus adding 
all the chivalrous obligations of honor to the most sofemn sanc- 
tion of an oath. 

Think you not that this oath is registered in heaven to con- 
found the vile and degraded trafficers in human slavery? Yes 
—this solemn vow upon oath and honor, is daily, hourly, con- 
tinuously violated by the American slave proprietors; and al- 
though, in despite of its solemnity and sanction, the American 
slave owners keep in bondage two millions and a half of men, 
yet they must not dare to hope that they can escape the indig- 
nation and the contempt of the virtuous and good all over the 
globe. I have the honor to be your most obedient serv’t. 

DANIEL O’CONNELL. 

9 Clarges-st. May 16, 1835. 

= 9 BB Oe 
OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 
Mayor’s office, (New York), June 26th, 1835. 
To the citizens of New York: 

The disturbances which have recently occurred in this city, 
render it my duty to call your attention to the provisions of the 
laws relating to a proper observance of the Sabbath. The re- 
putation of this community, as an enlightened and moral people 
depends upon the due observance of the laws, and upon evine- 
ing, atall times, a proper respect for the civil institutions by 
which we are governed. 

Among the provisions of the statutes which relate to this city, 
all persons are prohibited from frequenting tippling houses on 
the first day of the week, called Sunday; and from engaging 
on that day in any labor or pastime, which shall disturb others 
in their observance of the first day of the week as holy time. 

The attention of ite Keepers of public houses is especially re- 
quired to the following extracts from the laws: 

“No keeper of an inn or tavern, or of an ale house, or groce- 
ry, bor any other person authorised to retail strong or spirituous 
liquors, shall on Sunday sell or dispose of any ale, porter, 
strong Or spirituous liquors, excepting to lodgers in such inns 
or taverns, or to persons travelling on that day in cases allowed 
by ‘law.? »? 

There can be no doubt that the neglect of a due observance 
of these salutary provisions is a prolific source of disorder and 


Now, THEREFORE, by and with the advice and consent of the 
aldermen and assistant aldermen of the several wards, I issue 
this notice, calling upon all good citizens to pay proper respect 
and obedience to the laws. [ do further require all inspectors 
and Sunday officers to be vigilant and active in the discharge 
of their duties, and to give immediate notice of all violations of 
the laws in respect to the sale of ardent spirits or intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday, to the aldermen or assistant aldermen of the 
ward in which the offence is committed. 

In all cases of an infringement of the laws on this subject, in- 
formation may be given at the mayor’s office, to the end that 
the offenders may be punished, and proper measures adopted in 
pursuance of the following provisions. 

“It shall and may be lawful for the mayor of the said city, in 
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and determine, in a summary way, any complaint which may 
be preferred against any tavern keeper, grocer or keeper of any 
ordinary or victualling house, or public garden, in the ward in 
which such alderman and assistant alderman may reside, for 
any Offence in the premises, and in case they shall judge it pro- 
per to deprive such person of his license.’ 
Believing the general peace and welfare of the community to 
be dependent in a great measure on the right observance of the 
laws, | hereby anuonnce the determination of the magistrates 
to enforce these salutary provisions, and to punish every of- 
fence which may be substantiated before them. ‘ 
C. W. LAWRENCE. 

N. B. The attention of the parties interested, is called to the 
fact, that selling **wine, strong or spirituous liquor, to be drank 
in any house, out house, yard or garden, without license,’ is 
declared, by act of the legislature, a ‘‘misdemeanor, and shall 
be punished, by fine and tmprisonment, or either, at the discre- 
tion of the court having cognizance of the offence.’ 


9 8 @ Ot 
LEGISLATURE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

A resolution, offered by Mr. Huzard, bas been laid on the 
table of the house, for the appointment of a commiitee to in- 
quire— 

First—Whether the powers reserved to themselves and to the 
people, by the states, in forming the constitution of the United 
States, have remained unimpaired. 

Second—Whether the checks and barriers provided by the 
constitution to secure and perpetuate to the people the enjoy- 
nent of a free republican government; and to guard against the 
monarchical tendencies to which all governments are prone, 
however popular their forms, have proved adequate to these 
objects. And especially, whether the powers vested by the 
constitution in the senate of the U. States—in which branch of 
the government the small states are represented equally with 
the large, as an indispensable safe-guard to their equal rights, 
as independent states, have been respected and preserved from 
all unconstitutional interference, evasion or encroachments. 

Third—Whether the provisions of the constitution intended 
to guard and secure the freedom of the press and the free exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage, have remained unviolated. 

Fourth—Whether the time has arrived, when it has become 
necessary for the states to provide further checks and securities 
for the preservation of the constitution in its original strength 
and purity. 

The Providence Journal says—The whig state convention, 
which was held at Newport on the 24th ult. nominated by a 
unanimous vote, the hon. Tristam Burges, of Providence, and 
Henry Y. Cranston, esq. of Newport, as candidates for the 24th 
congress. 

Joseph L. Tillinghast, esq. of Providence, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That itis expedient now to nomirate, and recom- 
mend to the freemen of this state for their support as a eandi- 
date for the office of president of the United States, a man who 
merits and enjoys the unqualified confidence of the friends of 
the constitution, of the union, and of the freedom, safety and 
welfare of the republic. throughout our common country. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, Daniel 
Webster is emphatically such a man, and we do therefore no- 
minate and recommend to the good people of this state, Daniel 
Webster as a candidate for the presidency in the next ensuing 
election of president of the United States. 

Which resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES—1834. 
From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 

The entire tonnage of the United States on the ist January, 
1834, was 1,606,150—and that of several of the largest states, 
which we have taken the trouble to foot up, in order to ascer- 
tain their separate amount, wil) be found as follows: 

Massachusetts. .......-ee cesccces cecceess 401,039 
FOO WOU sé o'6d cic 00 0086ncds sesccese sesepeeunee 
) WP TTTTT TELL LOTT T ETE er 


POMBO YG RIB. 60.060 ccc covccees secctece cess OOpeee 
SOGKGORO bs docs sto cheves HicuseWoe coscde de ee 
NAMES 6.456 0 itis 00 cvn veda cvices cvudcb eae 
CIOMIGEMCUE ss ince c owicescvedeoctce busced tEee 
fe Por édodc docgucdesew Geen 
Rhode Island............ 006s cc cebived d bees Geen 
North Carolina. .....ccceecccccce. sossesce DOydee 
New Jersey.....c.ccccsccscccccccsecccees DOsOOe 


Principal cities and towns. 
Relfhet...icoces vies ER 
Norfolk ....0000 cccneee s 21,093 
Philadetphia........... 79.550|Newburyport............23,535 
New Bedford.......... 76,.850|)Plymouth............... 19,664 
Nantucket............. 64,545] Providence.............. 19,214 
New Orleans.......... 60,904|)Portsmouth.............. 18,810 
Baltimore.............. 50,109| Bristol, R. I............. 16,390 
tT pees eewe 49,012) District of Columbia. .... 16,378 
Bath......- 42,774|Passamaquoddy......... 15,920 
OO" eee 31,877|Gloucester.. .......++++ 14,588 
Barnstable.... 30,540) Wilmington, Del........-13,970 


Principal cities and towns. 
New York...........-.323,704 
BORON . . oo0c 00 cece ce 0c 180,304 





conjunction with the alderman and assistant alderman, to hear 








Waldoboro’...... seseee 30,111] Wilmington, N. C......-12,118 
New London.......... 27,870)Charleston, S. C....... «+ 12,231 
Penobscot. ...++++++s .» 26,794 
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Massachusetts, as it will be seen, although but the eighth 
state in point of population, proudly takes the lead in the 
amount of her shipping—and Boston, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, oWns very nearly double as much as the great com 
mercial emporium of New York. Philadelphia is rather losing 
ground in this respect, and Baltimore is rapidly falling off—so 
that in the course of a year or two the flourishing little town of 
New Bedford will inevitably take rank of both of them. In 
1810 the tonnage of Philadelphia was 121,443, and Baltimore 
102,434, or more than double the present amount. What can 

sibly be the reason of this great falling off? Let it be what 
it may, there is no mistake at all about Baltimore in other re- 
epects, and if she finds it more to her advantage to employ her 
shipping than to own it, she at least comes in fora share of the 
enterprise and business transactions of the country. 

There were built in the United States during the year ending 
the 3lst December 1833, 1,188 vessels, 144 were ships, 169 brigs, 


625 schvoners, 185 sloops, and 65 steamboats; principally as 
follows:— 


Ships. Brigs. Schrs. Sloops. S. boats. Total 
Maine 37 99 167 13 0 316 
Massachusetts 54 30 99 12 0 195 
New York 26 7 44 43 7 127 
Maryland 8 10 152 7 4 181 
New Jersey 0 2 26 50 0 78 
Connecticut 3 7 23 22 l 56 
Virginia 1 0 42 3 0 46 
Pennsylvania 7 3 3 5 25 46 
North Carolina 1 0 38 0 0 39 
Ohio 0 2 6 20 28 
Of which there were built in 
New York city 26 7 36 39 5 113 
Boston 30 20 24 4 0 78 
Bath 15 17 20 0 0 52 
Bakimore 8 10 27 Q 4 51 
Portiand 8 13 17 4 0 42 
Philadelphia 7 3 3 5 1 19 


These of coure include the whole district. Boston, for in- 
stance, includes Charlestown and Medford, and Bath includes 
the Kennebec. 

The greatest importing states are New York, Massachusetts, 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania. The greatest exporting states are 
Louisiana, New York, South Carolina and Massachusetts.— 
They rank as follows: 


Imports. Erports. 
New York... .......5+0++++873,188,594 $25,512,014 
Massachusetts.............. 17,672,129 10,148,820 
Louisiana..........++..+++-13,781,809 26 557.524 
Pennsylvania...............10,479,268 3,989,746 
South Carolina............. 1,787,267 11,207,778 
Connecticut.........+-..... 384,720 422.416 
= 8 OB Bt — 


RIGHTS OF PROPRIETORS, &e. 
From the Providence Journal. 

Samvet Jenxs vs. Roserr B. Coteman. This was an ac- 
tion of the case, tried last week at the circuit of the United 
States, holden at Newport, in which the plaintiff songht to re- 
cover damages of the defendant, the commander of the steain- 
doat Benjamin Franklin, which runs between Providence and 
New York, touching at Newport, for refusing to receive plain- 
tiff on board his boat at Providence and convey him to New- 

rt, the customary fare for which he tendered the defendant. 

t was given in evidence that the plaintiff was the agent of the 
Tremont line of stages, running between Providence and Bos- 
ton—that his object was to take passage in the boat to New. 
port, and then go on board the steamboat President, on her 
passage from New York to Providence, on the next morning, 
for the purpose of soliciting passengers for the Tremont line of 
stages for Boston. This the proprietors of the President and 
Benjamin Franklin had prohibited, and had given notice that 
they would not permit agents of that line of stages to take pas- 
sages in their boats, for that purpose. The reason assigned for 
such prohibition was, that it was important for the proprietors 
of the steamboats that the passengers from their boats, for Bos- 
ton, should find at all times, on their arrival at Providence, an 
immediate and expeditious passage to Boston. ‘To insure this 
object, the Citizens’ Coach company had contracted with the 
steamboat proprietors to carry all the passengers who wished 
to go in their carriages immediately to Boston, in good car- 
riages at reasonable expedition and prices; and the command- 
ers of the steamboats were to receive the fare and make out 
way -bills of the passenger, for the Citizens’ Coach company. 
This they continued to perform, and in order to counteract the 
effect of this contract, which had been offered the Tremont 
line, and declined, that line placed an agent on board the boats 
to aolicit passengers for their coaches, and on being complained 
te by the Citizen’s Coach company, the proprietors of the 
steamboats interdicted such agents from coming on board their 
boats. And in this instance refused to permit the plaintiff to 
take passage in the boat for Newport. 


For the plaintiff it was contended, that steamboat proprietors 
were common carriers—and every person conducting himself 
with priety had a right to be carried, uniess he had forfeited 
that right. The plaintiff in this instance did conduct with pro- 
piety, and had not forfeited his right to be carried, by any im- 
piper miseonduct. 











The steamboat proprietors, and Citizens’ Coach company 
had attempted to establish a monopoly, which should not be 
countenanced, it being against the public interest. Such a mo. 
nopoly operated to increase the price and prolong the time of 
passage from Providence to Boston, while open competition 
promoted the public interest and convenience, by reducing the 
fare and expediting the passage. 

The plaintiff, in this instance, requested to be conveyed from 
Providence to Newport, during which passage, it was wet! 
known, no passengers were to be solicited. That was to pe 
done only on the passage from Newport to Providence. 


For the defendant it was contended that the contract made 
by the steamboat proprietors and the Citizens’? company 
was legal, and subserved the public convenience, and the jy. 
terest of the proprietors of the boats and stages. It insured to 
the passengers expeditious passages at reasonable prices;—tha: 
the regulation excluding the agents of the Tremont line of 
stages from the steamboats was legal and just, because it wag 
necessary to promote the foregoing objects, to wit, the public 
convenience, and the interests of the proprietors of both the 
boats and stages. Of this interdiction the plaintiff had received 
notice, and had no legal right to complain. 

Judge Story summed up the evidence, and stated the views 
of the court upon the Jaw arising in the case. : 

Mr. Webster, for the plaintiff, requested the court to charge— 

‘That the jury must be satisfied that this agreement was ne. 
cessary or Clearly expedient for the public interest, and the in. 
terest of the proprietors of the boats, or otherwise the captain 
of the boat could not enforce it by refusing the plaintiff a pas. 
sage:— Or, that the defendant must show that the substantial 
interest of the proprietors, or of the public, required an arrange. 
ment such as that they entered into, in urder to justify their re- 
fusal to carry the plaintiff for the cause assigned.’ 


The court refused to give instruction in the manner and form 
as prayed, but did instruct the jury that “it is not necessary for 
the defendant to prove that the contract in the case was neces. 
sary to accomplish the objects therein stated; but it is sufficient 
if it was entered into by the steamboat proprietors bona fide and 
purely for the purpose of their own interest and the accomimo- 
dation of the public, from their belief of its necessity, or its 
utility. Ifthe jury should be of opinion, that under all the cir. 
cumstances of the case, it was a reasonable contract, and the 
exclusion of the plaintiff was a reasonable and proper regula- 
tion to carry it into effect on the part of the steamboat proprie. 
tors, then their verdict ought to be in favor of the defendant; 
otherwise in favor of the plaintiff.’ 

Verdict, for defendant. 


R. W. Greene, and Webster, for plaintiff. Rivers, and Whip. 
ple, for defendant. 
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PRESENTATION OF CHECKS. 

The following important case was tried in New York, and 
involves questions of great interest to banks and merchants: 

On the 3d of February, 1834, the cashier of the Suffolk bank 
at Boston, drew a check on the Phenix bank of New York, in 
favor of Messrs. J. Baker & Son, for $5,000. Baker & Son en- 
dorsed this check in blank, and from them it passed into the 
hands of the cashier of the Atlantic bank at Boston, who en- 
dorsed it specially to Morgan, Ketehuim & Co. of this city, and 
transmitted itto them by mail. The check was stolen either 
from the mail or the post office in this city, and on the 5th of 
February, two days after it was mailed at Boston, and expected 
in this City, it waz presented for payment at the Phenix bank, 
in New York, by a licensed porter, named Wm. Walsh, who 
was paid its amount by the teller of the bank. 

Immediately after the porter left the bank, he handed the 
money to the person who sent him to get the check paid, and 
another porter, named Peter D. Cole, who saw Walsh hand the 
money to the men who had employed him, suspected trom the 
manner in which they received it, and other circumstances, 
that there was something incorrect in Ure transaction, and re- 
quested Walsh to accompany him back to the bank and state 
the matter to the teller. The two porters accordingly did so, 
and the teller immediately senta person to Morgan, Ketchum 
& Co. with the eheck, in order to ascertain if the endorsement 
on it, which purported to be theirs, was genuine. Morgan, 
Ketchum & Co. then resided at 44 Wall street, 15 or 20) roids 
trom the bank. The person who went to Ketchum & Co. was 
informed that the endorsement of their name was a forgery, 
and some person from the bank immediately went in pursuit of 
the men who sent the check for payment, and not being able to 


discover them, information of the matter was sent by the bank 
to the police office. 


On the 2d of April, following, Morgan, Ketchum & Co. made 
a formal demand of the check from the Phenix bank, and on 
the refusal of the bank to deliver it, commenced an action of 
trover for its recovery, or the value in damages. On the trial 
of this action, a verdict was taken for the plaintiffs, subject to 
the opinion of the court, on the question Whether the first en- 
dorsement by Baker & Son being open orin bank, the Phenix 
hank wae entitled to disregard the subsequent special endorse- 
ment to Morgan, Ketchum & Co. and was therefore to be held 
exonerated from tiability on account of having paid the amount 
without their endorsement—or, which is the same thing, on an 
endorsement purporting to be theirs, but which proved to be 4 
forgery. This question was decided in favor of the bank, bul 
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the court, nevertheless, granted a new trial in order that a jury 
might determine whether the bank had not renderea itself liable 
by « want of ordinary prudence in paying the check, under the 
circumstances. The trial on Wednesday, was to determine 
this point, and this only. Sux 

A large number of witnesses were examined, principally mer- 
chants and bank officers, the substance of whose testimony was 
that it is not unusual to send checks to banks by porters, for 
small amounts, from $100 to $1,000, but they were not usually 
sent for so large an amount as $5,000; that it was not usual to 
pay checks for large amounts unless the signature of the en- 
dorser was Known. 

The jury retired fora few moments and returned a verdict 
forthe plainuff for $5,470 54, being the amount of the check 
and interest on it. 

THE GEORGIA CHEROKEES. 

We mentioned, some time ago, that Join Ross, one of the 
principal chiets of this nation, had refused to accept the terms 
offered by the United States for the cession of the Cherokee 
lands in Georgia, and was exerting all his influence to indace 
the other chiefs aud the tribe generally, to reject the proposi- 
tion. The following letter has been written to Ross, by order 
of the president, by which it will be seen that no other terms 
will be offered, and that the continued rejection of those al- 
ready proposed, will close the door of negotiation, at least so 
long as the present executive of the United States remains in 
office. A council was to be held yesterday, at which the Che- 
rokees have been invited to meet the commissioners, and we 
shall therefore soon know wiether the engagements entered 
into by Ridge (for the removal of the tribe), have been ratified 
or anpulled, 

War department, May 25, 1835. 

Gentlemen: [ have received, and laid before the president, 
your letter of the L3th inst. 

He bas instructed me to authorise you to announce publicly 
to the Cherokees, that no propositions for a treaty will hereat- 
ter be made, more favorable than those now offered to them. 
The sum of five millions of dollars was fixed upon by the se- 
nate, as an ample equivalent for the relinquishment of all their 
rights and possessions in Georgia, and other states east of the 
Mississippi. The whole subject was fully considered, before 
this price was determined. Mr. Ross and his assoviates had 
daily opportunities of expressing their own views to the com- 
mittee, and to other senators verbally and in writing. He him 
self proposed that the adjustment of the consideration should 
be left to the senate; and he voluntarily bound himself to ae- 
cept the sum they might name. When under consideration in 
the senate, there were members of that body watchful for his 
interests, and prompt to adduce every argumentin his favor. 
That treaty has been published, and its liberal conditions have 
been every where acknowledged. 

Most assuredly the president will not, under these circum- 
siances, sanction any expectation that more favorable arrange- 
ments will hereafter be held out to the Cherokees. So fae from 
this, he has instructed me to say that the present is the last 
proposition he will make to them, while he remains in office; 
and they must abide the consequences of its rejection. Nor 
will it be wise or safe for them to anticipate that either branch 
of the government will be disposed to do more for them. 

The commissioners have been authorised to vary the nature 
of some of the stipulations, if others would be more agreeable 
to the Cherokees, Butthey have notand will not be authorised 
to offer one dollar more than the five millions advised by the 
senate. Very, &e. C. A. HARRIS, 

acting secretary of war. 
Messrs. W. H Underwood, Gainesville, Hall co. Geo. John 
Ridge, Cassville, Georgia. 
OO Bee 
THE INDIANS IN ALABAMA. 

Rumors have been for some time in circulation, of difficulties 
between the whites aud Indians, and of outrages committed by 
the latter, The accounts, however, came in such a questiona- 
ble shape, that we have not thought it worth while to notice 
them; but they are now confirmed to some extent, by an official 
communication of governor Gayle to the secretary of war, 
dated May 27th, 1835. It is written apparently with candor 
and impartiality, and may probably be relied on, as giving a 
ue description not only of the misconduct of the Indians, but 
also of the oppressions endured by them, to which their aggres- 
sions inust be ascribed. We extract the most important pas- 
Sages: 

“Sir: At this time, a state of things exists in parts of the coun- 
ry ceded by the Creek Indians to the United States, that re 
quires the immediate presence of a respectable military force. 
In the counties of Macon and Russell, the Indian population is 
greatly larger than that of the whites; and confiding tu superior 
humbers, they have placed the laws and civil magistrates at de- 
fiance. They are in the daily babit of committing the most 
lawless depredations on the property of the settlers, and, with- 
ina few weeks past, have murdered and robbed several inno. 
cent travellers on the highway leading from Columbus, Geo. to 
Montgomery. The white inhabitants are alarmed to such a 
degree, that they offer no resistance, and the civil officers, for 
waut of assistance themselves, will neither issue nor execute 
process for their apprehension. 

“An agent whom I despatched several days ago, to inquire 
into the cause and extent of these difficulties, has just return. 





ed, and states that many Indian families are destitute of the 
means Of subsistence, and will inevitably starve if provision be 
not made for them. Whether their present situation, and the 
disturbances complained of, are to be ascribed to the improper 
treatment of the whites, it is certain that order cannot be main- 
tained, and the laws executed, unless a military force be at 
hand, to afford prompt aszistance to the civil authorities. £&§ 
therefore respectfully request that a detachment of the troops 
of the United States be ordered to Fort Mitchell with all con- 
venient despatch, and that the officer in whose charge they 
may be placed, whenever called on by the proper authority, 
may be directed to aid in the arrest of the offenders. 


**] beg lenve to call your attention to the frauds, the infa- 
mous and unprincipted frauds, which organized bands of spe- 
culators have practised and are still practising on the Indians, 
in first obtaining their lands, and then, the smatl and inconsi- 
derable sums they have paid as a consideration for their pur- 
chases. These impositions have acquired great notoriety, and 
are subjects of universal complaint. fF entertain no doubt, that 
the outrages which have been committed by the Indians, upon 
the innocent settiers and innocent travellers, have been pro- 
voked by the injuries they have received from the speculators, 
and if they alone could be selected as the victims of revenge, 
they would meet but little sympathy from the honest part of the 
community. But they are as ingenious and as successful in 
diverting from themselves the hostility and indignation of the 
Indians, as they have been im defrauding them of their pro 
perty.”? 

In a subsequent communication to several gentlemen of Rus- 
sell county, who had addressed him on the subject, governor 
Gayle, after informing them of his application to the war de- 
partment, siates that the Indians are starving, and must of ne- 
cessity prey upon the property of their neighbors, and that no- 
thing short of their removal to the country which has been pro- 
vided for them, can render a residence in that part of the state 
tolerable for the white men. We think so too, and however 
unjust may be the compelled emigration of the Indians, we be- 
lieve and admit that, in the existing state of things, it is an in- 
dispensable measure both to them and tothe whites. They 
cannot live together, and, if attempted, the Indians must pe- 
rish. Governor Gayle, in his letter to these gentlemen, again 
adverts to the impositions practised on the Indians, and espe- 
cially urges the suppression of grog shops, of which great num- 
bers are opened throughout the country for the particular ‘‘ae- 
commodation”’ (that is, ruin) of the red men. Com. Adv. 
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CHOCTAWS IN TEXAS. 

The Natchitoches tlerald of the 23d ultimo, contains a long 
letter, addressed by col. Peter Ellis Bean, in the Mexican ser- 
vice, to governor Cass, (war secretary), under date of Feb. 
24th, 1833, soliciting the attention of the government to the 
fact, that more than seven hundred Choctaw Indians had pass- 
ed from the United States into the midst of the settlements in 
Texas—and that numerous bodies from other tribes were mak- 
ing preparations to follow them—contrary to the stipulations of 
a treaty entered into between the United States and the Mexi- 
can republic, on the 5th of April, 1831. The following is the 
conclusion of col. Bean’s letter, of which, the Herald says, no 
notice has ever been taken by the government of the United 
States: 

The mutual faith of the two republics being pleded upon 
the subjects of this address certainly renders it a matter of 
much delicacy, and I should be wanting in respect for my own 
government, if lL could even suspect that the president, or the 
immediate functionaries of the United States, could have eithes 
permitted or connived at the trespass which has taken place 
upon the territory of the republic of Mexico. It is nevertheless 
true, that these Indians passed by a military post of the United 
States (Fort Jessup) on their way to the Sabine, where they 
entered Texas. The route pursued by the Choctaws from Nat- 
chitoches was most manifestly different from that which they 
must have pursued in reaching the country atsigned to them on 
the east side of the Red river, and within the territory of your 
government. By this early and sincere application to the 
United States government, it is requested that such measures 
may be adopted by that government, in its characteristic good 
faith, as will not only prevent all future “incursions,’? but also 
to order that those already within this province should be pre- 
sently removed to the lands assigned to them by the United 
States. I flatter myself, with the present existing treaties, and 
the otherwise friendly relations subsisting between the two go- 
vernments and their citizens, that the president of the United 
States will feel bound, from his elevated political as well as 
moral character, to arrest and prevent the intentions of the 
tribe or tribes of the Creek Indians, from any and all contem- 
plated ‘incursions’ into the territories of Mexico, and particu- 
larly of this province. The consequences to its white inhabit- 
ants may prove of a character not only disastrous to them, but 
such as would claim the consideration of every humane and 
honorable breast. 

You witl at once perceive, from the nature of my situation, 
that my immediate duty will be to apprise my government of 
the facts, that it may be enabled to understand the exigencies 
of my command. 


God preserve you many years, | have the honor to be your 
most obedient serv’t, P. FE. BEAN. 


Colonel of cavalry of the Mezican republic. 
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MR. LIVINGSTON’S REPLY 

To an invitation to partake of a public dinner at Philadelphia. 

To G. M. Dallas, H. D. Gilpin, J. N. Barker, &c, §c. Se. 
Philadelphia, 25th June, 1835. 

GENTLEMEN: To say that I receive with the highest gratifica- 
tion, the letter with which you greeted my arrival this evening, 
would but fecbly express the feelings which your partiality has 
inspired, 

That wy political conduct has been such as to deserve your 
approbation, gives ita value which, added to conscious recti- 
tude, might at an earlier period of my lite, have created a repre- 
hensible vanity. Atmy advanced age, I may, without that re- 
proach, indulge the honest pride it is calculated to produce. 
That this approbation extends to the course I have pursned 
during a mission in which not only the interests of my fellow 
citizens, but the dignity and honor of my country were to be as- 
serted, is most particularly gratifying to me. My endeavors 
have been sincerely and unremittingly exerted in attempts to 
promote these objects, although they widely differ in import- 
ance; for I have considered pecuniary interests secondary to 


the great duty of preserving untarnished the high character of 


the nation [ had the happisess and responsibility to represent. 
Your sentiments on this subject could not differ from mine, for 
they are inspired by the patriotic feelings of freemen, and they 
must convince the world that the government of our country 
will be supported in any measure it may deem proper to pursue, 
in order to secure all the great ends which I was instructed to 
promote. 

I repeat my gratitude to you, gentlemen, forthe obliging terms 
in which you express yourselves, with respect to my conduct. 
It has no other merit than that of an honest desire to advance 
the prosperity and to maintain the character of our common 
country; with some diligence in the discharge of official duties, 
which many others would have performed with more talent, 
and perhaps with more complete success. 

! accept with great picasure the invitation with which you 
have honored me, but I regret that the uncertainty of my neces- 
sary Stay at the seat of government, prevents iny appointing, at 
present, the time at which [I may avail myself of your offered 
civility. I hope shortly to be able todo so. With sentiments 
of cordial respect, I am, gentlemen, your obliged fellow citizen 
and friend, EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 
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MR. LIVINGSTON’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Washington, July 2. 

The deep solicitude so generally and so naturaily felt by all 
to be correctly advised of the actual state of our relations with 
France, will be relieved by a perusal of the correspondence 
which will be found in our coluaimns of to-day. The documents 
speak a language so definite and intelligible as to leave us no 
room for useful comments, if we were disposed to offer them. 
The ground taken by our government is so just as not to admit 
of any thing like serious diversity of opinion among the Ameri- 
can people. Can we be mistaken in supposing, that for once, 
in a matter nearly affecting the interest and honor of the coun- 
try, we shall present an undivided front to the world?  [ Globe. 


Department of state, July Ist, 1835, 
In consideration of the many important interests connected 
with the relations between the United States and France, the 
president has directed the publication of the following docu- 
ments: 


Mr. Livingston to the duc de Broglie. 
Legation of the United States, Paris, April 25th, 1835. 
His excellency, the duc de Broglie, §c. 

Sirk: About to return to my own country, Tam unwilling to 
leave this without adding one more effort to the many [ have 
alreacy made to restore to both that mutual good understanding, 
which their best interests require, and which probable events 
oy interrupt, and perhaps permanently destroy. 

rom the correspondence, and acts of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, since the message of the president of the United States 
was known at Paris, it is evident that an idea is entertained of 
making the fulfilment of the treaty of 1831 dependent on expla. 
nations to be given of terms used in the message, and of with- 
holding payment of an acknowledged debt until satisfaction be 
given for a supposed indecorum for demanding it. The bare 
possibility that this opinion might be entertained and acted upon 
by his majesty’s government, renders it incumbent on me to 
state explicitly what I understand to be the sentiments of mine 
on this subject. 

Erroneous impressions arising from the want of a proper at- 
tention to the structure of our government, to the duties of its 
chief magistrate, to the principles it has adopted, and its strict 
adherence to them, in similar cases, might raise expectations 
which could never be realized, and lead to measures destruc- 
tive to all harmony between the parties. This communication 
is made in full confidence that it is the wish of bis majesty’s 
government, as it most sincerely is that of the president, to 
avoid all measures of that description, and it is hoped, there- 
fore, that it will be received in the spirit by which it is dictat- 
ed—that of conciliation and peace. 

The form of our government, and the functions of the presi- 
dent asa component part of it, have, in their relation to thia sub- 
ject, been sufficiently explained in my previous correspondence, 
especially in my letters to the comte de Rigny of the 29th of Ja- 





nurey last. I have, therefore, little to add to that part of my 
representation which is drawn from the form of our gover. 
ment, and the duties of the president in administering jr, if 
these are fully understood, the principles of action deriveg 
from them cannot be mistaken. 

The president, as the chief executive power, must have a frop 
and entirely unfettered communication with the co-ordinate 
powers of government. As the organ of intercourse with other 
nations, he is the only source from which a knowledge of oy, 
relations with them can be conveyed to the legislative branches 
It results from this, that the utmost freedom from all restrain 
in the details into which he is obliged to enter, of internationa; 
concerns, and of the measures in relation to them, is essentia| 
to the proper performance of this important part of his fune. 
tions. He must exercise them without having continually be. 
fore him the fear of offending the susceptibility of the powers 
whose conduct he is obliged to notice. In the performance of 
this duty he is subject to,publie opinion, and his own sense of 
propriety for an indisereet, to his constituents for a dangerone 
and to his constitutional judges for an legal exercise of the 
power, but to no other censure, foreign or domestic. Were 
any foreign powers permitted to scan the COmmunications of 
the executive, their complaints, whether real or affected, would 
involve the country in continual controversies; for, the right 
being acknowledged, it would be a duty to exercise it by de. 
manding a disavowal of every phrase they might deem offen- 
sive, and an explanation of every word to which an improper 
interpretation could be given. 

The principle, therefore, has been adopted, that no foreign 
power has a right to ask for explanations of any thing that the 
president in the exercise of bis functions thinks proper to com- 
municate to congress, or of any course he may advise them to 
| pursue. This rule is not applicable to the government of the 
United States alone, but, in common with it, to all those in 
which the constitutional powers are distributed into the different 
branches. No such nation, desirous of avoiding foreign influ- 
ence or foreign interference in its councils; no such nation, 
possessing a due sense of its dignity and independence, can 
long submit to the consequences of other interference. When 
these are felt as they soon will be all must unite in repelling it, 
aud acknowledge that the United States are contending ina 
cause common to them all, and more important to the hberal 
governments of Europe than even to themselves; for it is too 
obvious to escape the slightest attention that the monarchies of 
Europe, by which they are surrounded will have abl the advan- 
tages of this supervision of the domestic councils of their neigh- 
bors, without being subject to it themselves. It is true that in 
the representative governments of Europe, executive commu- 
nications to legislative bodies, have not the extension that is 
| given tothem in the United States, and that they are, there- 
| 





_ fore, less liable to attack on that quarter, but they must not 
| imagine themselves safe. 

Inthe opening address, guarded as it commonly is, every 
proposition made by the ministry, every resolution of either 
chamber, will offer occasions for the jealous interference of na- 
tional punctilio, for all occupy the same grounds. No inter- 
eommunication of the different branches of government will be 
safe, and even the courts of justice will afford no sanctuary 
for freedom of decision and of debate; and the susceptibility of 
foreign powers must be consulted in all the dgpartments of 
government. Occasions for intervention in the affairs of other 
countries are but too numerous at present without opening 
another door to encroachments; and itis no answer to the ar- 
gument to say that no complaints will be made but for reason- 
able cause, and that of this, the nation complained of being 
the judge, no evil can ensue. But this argument concedes the 
right of examining the communications in question, which is 
denied; allow it, and you will have frivolous as well as grave 
complaints to answer, and must not only heal the wounds of a 
just national pride, but apply a remedy to those of a morbid sus- 
ceptibility. 

To show that my fear of the progressive nature of the en- 
croachments is not imaginary, I pray leave to call your excel- 
lency’s attention to the enclosed report from the secretary of 
state to the president. It ie offered for illustration, not for 
complaint. Iam instructed to make none. Because the go- 
vernment of France has taken exception to the president’s 
opening message, the charge d’affairs of France thinks it his 
duty to protest against a special communication, and to point 
out the particular passages in a correspondence of an American 
minister with bis own government, to the publication of which 
he objects. If the principle I contest is just, the charge 
d’affairs is right; he has done his duty asa faithful supervisor of 
the president’s correspondence. If the principle is admitted, 
every diplomatic agent at Washington will do the same, and 
we shall have twenty censors of the correspondence of the go- 
vernment and of the public press. If the principle is correct, 
every communication which the president makes, in relation to 
our foreign affairs, either to the congress or to the public, ought 
in prudence to be previously submitted to these ministers, in 
order to avoid disputes, and troublesome and humiliating ex- 
planations. 

If the principle be submitted to, neither dignity nor independ- 
ence is left to the nation. To submit to a discreet exercise of 
such a privilege, would be troublesome and degrading, and the 
inevitable abuse of it could not be borne. It must, therefore, 


be resisted at the threshold, and its entrance forbidden into the 











sanctuary of domestic consultations. 
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the principles of other governments, those of the United States 
are tixed—the right will never be acknowledged, and any fat- 
tempt to enforce it, will be repelled by the undvided enefgy of 
the pation. L pray your excetlency Lo observe, that my argu- 
ment does not deny a right to all foreign powers of taking pro- 
per exceptions to the governinental acts and language of 
another. It is to their interference in its consultation, in its 
proceedings, while yet in an inchoate state, that we object. 
should the president do an official executive act, affecting a 
foreign power, Or use exceplionable language in addressing it 
through his minister or through theits; should a law be passed 
injurious to the dignity of another nation, in all these, and 
other similar eases, a demand for explanation would be respect- 
fully received, and answered in the manner that justice anda 
regard to the dignity of the complaiing nation would require. 

After stating these principles, let me add that they have not 
only been theoretically adopted, but that they have been prac- 
tically asserted. On two former occasions, exceptions of the 
same nature were taken to the president’s message by the go- 
verument of France, and in neither did they produce any other 
explanatious than derived from the nature of our government, 
and this Seems on those Occasions to have been deemed suffi- 
cient; for in both cases the Objections were virtually abandon- 
ed. One, when Messrs. Marshall, Gerry and Pinkney, were 
refused to be received; and again, in the negotiation between 
prince Polignae aud Mr. Rives, in the former case, although the 
message Of the president was alleged as the cause of the refusal 
to receive the ministers, yet, without any such explanation, 
their successors Were houorably accredited. In the latter case, 
tie allusion in the message to an apprehended collision, was 
excepted to; but the reference mnade by Mr. Rives to the consti- 
tutional duties of the president seems lo have removed the ob- 
jecuon. 

tlaving demonstrated that the United States cannot, in any 
case, permit their chief magistrate to be questioned by any fo- 
reign goverament, in relation to bis Communications with the 
co-ordinate branches of his own, it is scarcely necessary to 
consider the case of such an explanation being required as the 
condition on which the falfilment of a treaty or any pecuniary 
advantage was to depend. The terms of such a_ proposition 
need only be stated to show that it would be not only inadais- 
sible, but rejected as offensive to the nation to which it might 
be addressed. Lu this case it would be unnecessary as well as 
inadmissible. France has already received, by the voluntary 
act of the president, every explanation which the nicest sense 
of national honor could desire. That which could not have 
been given to a demand, that which can never be given on the 
coudition now under discussion, a fortunate succession of cir- 
cumstances, as I shall proceed to show, has brought about. 

Earnestly desirous of restoring the good understanding be- 
tween the two nations, as soon as a dissatisfaction with the 
presidents message was shown, [ suppressed every feeling of 
which the mode of expressing that dissatistaction was calcu- 
lated to produce, and without waiting for instructions, I hast 
ened, on my own responsibility, to make a communication to 
your predecessor in office on the subject. In this, under the 
teserve that the president could not be called on for an expla- 
nation, | did in fact give one, that I thought would have re- 
moved all injurious impressions. This is the first of the fortu- 
nate circumstances to which L have alluded—fortunate ia be- 
ing made before any demand implying a right to require. it; 
fortunate in its containing without any knowledge of the pre- 
cise parts of the message which gave offence, answers to all 
that have since come to my knowledge. [can easily conceive 
that the communication of which I speak, made as Ll expressly 
stated without previous authority from my government, might 
not have the effect which its matter was intended to produce, 
but it has since, (as | have now the honor to inform your ex 
cellency), received from the president his full and unqualified 
approbation; but it is necessary to add that this was given be- 
fore he had any intimation of an intention to attach it as a con- 
dition to the payment of the indemnity due by the treaty; given 
not only when he was ignorant of any such intent, but when 
he was informed by France that she intended to execute the 
treaty, and saw by the law which was introduced that it was 
not to be fettered by any such condition. Thus, that is already 
done, by a voluntary act, which could not have been done 
when required as a right, still less when made, what will un- 
questionably in the United States be considered degrading, as a 
condition. At this time, sir, 1 would, for no consideration, 
enter into the details I then did. If I could so far forget, 
what under present circumstances would be due to the dignity 
of my country, should be disavowed, and deservedly disa- 
vowed by the president. It iz: happy, therefore, [ repeat, 
that the good feeling of my country was evinced, in the man- 
ner I have stated, at the only time when it could be done with 
honor; and though present circumstances would forbid my mak- 
ing the communication I then did, they do not prevent my re- 
ferring to it, for the purpose of showing that it contains, as 1 
have stated it does, every thing that ought to have been satis- 
factory. Actual circumstances enable me to do this now: fu- 
ture events which I need not explain, may hereafter render it 
improper—and it may be nugatory, unless accepted as satisfac- 
tory before the occurrence of those events. Let it be examin- 
ed with the care which the importance of giving it a true con- 
struction requires. 

The objections to the message, as far as I can understand, 
for they never have been specified, are, 
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First, that it impeaches the good faith of his majesty’s go- 


vernment. 

Secondly, that it contains a menace of enforcing the perform- 
ance of the treaty by reprisals. 

On the first head, were | now discussing the terms of the 
Inessage itsel!, it would be easy to show that it contains no 
such charge. ‘The allegation that the stipulations of a treaty have 
net been complied with, that engagements made by ministers 
have not been tualfilled, couched in respectiul terms can never be 
deemed offtnsive, even when expressly directed to the party 
whose infractions are complained of; and consequently can never 
give cause for a demand of explanution; otherwise, it is evident 
that no consideration of national injuries could ever take place. 
The message critically examined on this point, contains nothing 
more than such an enumeration of the cuuses of complaint. As 
to its terms, the most fastidious disposition cannot fasten on one 
that could be excepted to. ‘The first refusal and subsequent de- 
lay are complained of, but no unworthy motives for either are 
charged or insinuated. On the whole, if | were commissioned 
to explain and defend this part of the message, | should say, 
with the couviction of truth, that it is impossible to urge a com- 
plaintin milder Or more temperate terms; but | am not so com- 
missioned. [am endeavoring to show not only that every pro- 
per explanation is given in my letter to Mr. De Rigny, of the 
29th of January last, but that, in express terms, it declares that 
the sineerity of his majesty’s government, in their desire to ex- 
ecute the treaty, was not doubted, Suffer me to draw your ex- 
cellency’s atiention to the passages alluded to. 


In discussing the nature of Mr. Serrurier’s engagement, T 
say “itis clear, therefore, that more was required than the ex- 
pression of a desire on the part of his majesty’s ministers, to 
execute the treaty; a desire, the sincertiy of which was never 
doubted, but which might be unavailing, as its accomplishment de- 
pended on the vote of the chambers.*? Again, in speaking of the 
delay which occurred in the month of December, I say, *‘it is 
referred to, | presume, in order to show that it was produced 
by a desire, ou the part of his majesty’s ministers, the better to 
assure the passage of the law: of this sir, 1 never had a doubt, 
and immediately so advised my government, and informed it, as 
Was the fact, that I pertectly acquiesced in the delay.?’?’ Thus 
it must be evident, not onfy that no offensive charge of iil faith 
is made in the message, bul that, as is expressly stated in the 
first extract, full justice was done at Washington, to the inten- 
tions of the French government. While the delay is complain- 
ed of as wrong, no improper motives are attributed to the go- 


| vernment in causing it. 


Again, sir, the whole tenor of that part of my letter which 
relates to the execution of the promise made by Mr. Serrurier, 
while it asserts the construction put upon it by the president to 
be the true one, and appeals to facts and circumstances to sup- 
port that construction, yet it avoids charging the French go- 
vernment with any intentional violation, attributing their de- 
lay to an erroneous construction only; for in the letter, (I again 
quote literally), [say “Il have entered into this detail with the 
object of showing that although the ministers of the king, under 
the interpretations which they seem to have given to Mr. Ser- 
rurier’s promise, may have considered themselves at liberty to 
defer the presentation of the law until the period which they 
thought would best secure its success, yet the president inter- 
preting that promise differently, feeling that in consequence of 
ithe had forborne to do what might be strictly called a duty, 
and seeing that its performance had not taken place, could not 
avoid stating the whole case clearly and distinctly to congress.”? 
Thus, sir, the president, in stating the acts of which he thought 
his country had a right to complain, does not make a single im- 
putation of improper motive, and to avoid all miscenstruction, 
he offers a voluntary declaration that none such were intended. 


The part of the message which seems to have caused the 
greatest sensation in France, is that in which, after a state- 
ment of the causes of complaint, it enters into a consideration 
of the measures to obtain redress, which, in similar cases, are 
sanctioned by the laws of nations. The complaint seems to be, 
that in a discussion of the efficacy and convenience of each, a 
preference was given to reprisals, considered as a remedial, not 
as a hostile measure; and this has been construed into a me- 
nace. Ifany explanations were necessary on this head, they 
are given in the message itself. It is there expressly disavow- 
ed, and the power and high character of France are appealed 
to, to show that it never could be induced by threats to do what 
its senze of justice denied. If the measures to which I have 
more than once alluded should be resorted to, and the humilia- 
tion attending a compliance with it could be endured, and if it 
were possible, under such circumstances, to give an explana- 
tion, what more could be required than is contained in the mes- 
sage itself, that it was notintended as a menace? If the mea- 
sure to which I allude should be adopted, and submitted to, 
what would his majesty’s government require? The disavowal 
of any intent to influence the councils of France by threats! 
They have it already. It forms a part of the very instrument 
which caused the offence, and I will not do them the injustice 
to think that they could form the offensive idea of requiring 
more, 

The necessity of discussing the nature of the remedies for the 
non-execution of the treaty, the character and spirit in which it 
was done, are explained in my letter so often referred to, and I 
pray your excetlency to consider the concluding part of it, be- 
ginning with the quotation I have last made. But if I wanted 
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any argument to show that no explanation of this part of the mes- 
sage was necessary, or could be required, { should find it in the 
Opinion, certainly a just one, expressed by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, that the recommendation of the president not having been 
adopted by the other branches of the government, it was not a 
national act, and could not be complained of as such. Nay, in 
the note presented by Mr. Serrurier to the government at 
Washington, and the measures which it announces, (his recall 
and the offer of my passports), the government of his majesty 
seems to have done all that they thought its dignity required; 
for they, at the same time, declare that the law providing for 
the payment will be presented, but give no intimation of any 
previous condition, and annex none to the bill which they pre- 
sent. The account of dignity being thus declared, by this de- 
monstration, to be settled, it cannet be supposed that it will 
again be introduced as a set off against an acknowledged pecu- 
niary balance. 

Before I conclude my observations on this part of the subject, 
it will be well to inquire in what light exceptions are taken to 
this part of the message—whether as a menace generally, or to 
the particular measure proposed. In tbe first view, every mea- 
sure that a government having claims on another declares it 
must pursue if those claims are not allowed, (whatever may be 
the terms employed),is a menace. It is necessary, and not ob- 
jectionabie, unless couched in offensive language. It is a fair 
declaration of what course the party making it intends to pur- 
sue, and except in cases where pretexts are wanted for a rup- 
ture, have rarely been objected to, even when avowedly the 
act of the nation; not, as in this case, a proposal made by one 
branch of its government to another. Instances of this are not 
wanting, but need not be here enumerated. One, however, 
ought to be mentioned, because it is intimately connected with 
the subject now under discussion. While the commerce of the 
United States was suffering under the aggressions of the two 
most powerful nations of the world, the American government, 
in this sense of the word, menaced them both. 

It passed a law in express terms, declaring to them that un- 
less they ceased their aggressions, America would hold no in- 
tercourse with them; that their ships should be seized if they 
ventured into American ports; that the productions of their soul 
or industry should be forfeited. Here was an undisguised mea- 
sure, in clear, unequivocal terms, and of course, according to 
the argument against which [ contend, neither France nor Eng- 
Jand could deliberate, under its pressure, without dishonor. 
Yet the emperor of France, certainly an unexcepuonable judge 
of what the dignity of his country required, did accept the con- 
dition, did repeal the Berlin and Milan decrees, did not make 
any complaints of the act as a threat, though it called it an in- 
jury. Great Britain, too, although at that time on no friendly 
terms with the United States, made no complaint that ber pride 
was offended—her minister on the spot even made a declara- 
tion that the obnoxious orders were repealed. 

It is true it was a disavowal, but the disavowal was accom- 
panied by no objections to the law asa threat. Should the ob- 
jection be to the nature of the remedy proposed, and that the 
recommendation of reprisals is the offensive part, it would be 
easy to show that it stands on the same ground with any other 
remedy; that itis not hostile im its nature, that it has been re- 
sorted to by France to procure redress fre a other powers, and 
by them against her, without producing war: but such an argu 
mentis not necessary. This is not the case of a national mea- 
sure, either of menace or action—it is a recommendation only 
of one branch of government to another; and France has itself 
shown that a proposal of this nature could not be noticed as an 
offence. In the year 1808 the senate of the United States an- 
nexed tothe bill of non-intercourse a section which not only 
advised but actually authorised the president to issue letters of 
marque and reprisals against both: France and England, if the 
one did not repeal the Berlin and Milar decrees, and the other 
did not revoke the orders in council. This clause was not ac- 
ceded to by the representatives, but it was complete as the act 
of the senate: vet neither France nor England complained of it 
az an indignity—both powers had ministers on the spot, and the 
dignity of neither seems to have been offended. 

Uf the view L have now taken of the subject be correct, I have 
succeeded in conveying to his majesty’s ministers the convie- 
tion I myself feel, that no right exists in any foreign nation to 
ask explanations of, or even to notice, any communications be- 
tween the different branches of our government; that to admit 
iteven inasingle instance would be a dangerous precedent, 
and a derogation from national dignity; and that in the present 
instance an explanation that oughtto be eatisfactory has been 
voluntarily given; [ have then demonstrated that any measure 
founded on such supposed right is not only inadmissible, but 
is totally unnecessary, and consequently, that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters may at once deelare that previous explanations given by 
the minister of the United States, and subsequently approved 


by the president, had satisfied them on the subject of the mes- 
sage. 


The motives of my government during the whole course of 
this controversy, have been misunderstood or not property ap- 
preciated, and the question is daily changing its character. A 
negotiation, entered into for pecuniary compensation to indivi- 
duals, involved uo positive obligation on their government to 
prosecute it to extremities. A solemn treaty, ratified by the 
constitutional organs of the two powers, changed the private 
into a public right. The government acquired by it a perfect 
right to insist on its etipulations. /1) doubts as to their juetice 





pe 


seem now to have been removed; and every objection to the 
payment of a debt acknowledged to be just, will be severe) 

scriflinized by the impartial world. What character wil) te 
given to a refusal to pay such a debt on the allegation, whether 
well or ill founded, of an offence to national henor, it does yoy 
become me tosay. The French nation is the last that wouiq 
ever appreciate national honor by any number of millions j 
could withhold, as a compensation for an injury offered to jx, 
The United States, commercial as they are, are the last that 
would settle such an account. The proposition I allude ty 
would be unworthy of both, aud it is sincerely to be hoped that 
it will never be made. 

To avoid the possibility of misapprehension, I repeat, that 
this communication is made with the single view of Apprising 
his majesty’s government of the consequences attending a mea. 
sure, which, withoutsuch notice, they may be inclined to pur. 
sue; that, although [ am not authorised to state what measures 
will be taken by the United States, yet { speak confidently of 
the principles they have adopted, and have no doubt they wij 
never be abandoned. 

This is the last communication I shall bave the honor to 
make. It is dictated by a sincere desire to restore a good inte). 
ligence, which seems to be endangered by the very means jp. 
tended to consolidate it. Whatever be the result, the Uniteg 
States may appeal to the world to bear witness, that in the as. 
sertion of the rights of their citizens and the dignity of their gn. 
vernment, they have never swerved from the respect due to 
themselves, and from that which they owe to the goveinment 
of France. 

I pray your excellency to receive the assurance of bigh con- 
sideration with which I have the honorto be your most obedi- 
ent servant, EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 


Mr. Livingston to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, June 29, 1835, 

Sir: After having by my note tothe duke de Broglie, dated the 
25th April last, made a final effortto preserve a good understand- 
ing between the U. States and France, by suggesting sueh means 
of accommodation as I thowght were consistent with the honer 
of the oue country to offer, and the otber to accept, | determin- 
ed to avail myself of the leave to return, Which was given by 
your despatch, No. =, rather than to remain, as | bad desired 
to do, in England, waiting the result of ny kast communication. 
This step having been approved by the president, | need not 
here refer to the reasons which induced me to take it. Having 
received my passports, I left Paris on the 29th of April. At the 
time of ny departure, the note, of which a copy bas been trans- 
mitted to you, asking an explanation of the terms used in Mr. 
Serrurier’s communication to the department, remained nnan- 
swered, but | have reason to believe that the answer, when 
given, will be satisfactory. 

The principal business with which I was charged having thus 
been brought to a close, | presume that my services can no 
longer be useful to my country, and I therefore pray that the 
president will be pleased to aecept my resignation of the trust 
with which L have been honored. I shall terminate it by trans- 
mitiing to the department some papers relating to matiers of 
minor importance, which T soon expect to receive, and will add 
the explanations which may yet be wanting to give a full view 
of the affairs of the mission upto the time of my leaving France, 

I have the honor to be sir, with perfeet respeet, your mort 
obedient servant, EDW. LIVINGSTON. 

The hon. John Forsyth, secretary of siate. 


Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Livingston. 
Department of state, Washington, 30th June, 1835. 
Edwaid Livingston, esq Washington. 

Sin: Your letter of the 29th instant has been laid before the 
president, and [ am directed to reply, that the president cannot 
allow you, who have been so long and usefully employed in the 
public service, to leave the trust last confided to you without 
an expression of his regard and respect—the result of many 
years of intimate association in peace aud war. Although dif- 
fering On some points of general policy, your singleness of pur- 
pose, perfect integrity, and devotion to your country, bave been 
always known to him. In the embarrassing and delicate posi- 
tion you have lately occupied, your conduct, and especially 
your last official note in closing your correspondence with 
the French government, has met his entire approbation ex- 
hibiting, as it does, with truth, the anxious desire of the go- 
vernment and the people of the United States to maintain 
the most liberal and pacifie relations with the nation to which 
you were accredited, and a sincere effort to remove ill founded 
impressions, and to soothe the feelings of national suseeptibility 
even where they have been unexpectedly exeited—while, «t 
the same time, it discourages, with a proper firmness, any eX- 
pectation that the American government can ever be brongzlit 
to allow an interference inconsistent with the spirit of its inst'- 
tntiens, or make concessions incompatible with its self respect. 
The president is persuaded that he will be sustained in there 
opinions by the undivided sentiment of the American people, 
and that you will carry into a retirement, which he trusts may 
be temporary, the consciousness not only of having performed 
your duty, but of having realized the anticipations of your f!- 
iow citizens,and secured for yourself and your country the just 
appreciation of the world. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN FORSYTH. 


poet 
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